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BZITBRATURE. 





SNATCHES OF VERSE, 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A HARROW SCHOOL- BOY. 
Communicated for the Albion. 
No. 4.—DOUBTS. 


What if the Earth should not be green—the skies 

Not blue—and this large framework of a world 

But the vibration of a sense within ? 

Perhaps, what we call—Pleasure—Suffering— 

Have but in thought their difference :—and perchance 

We are ourselves as sleepers in a cave 

Girt round by waves, whose many voices make 

The music and the thunder of a dream. 

What if this vast machinery of things 

Move in the little circle of an eye ; 

And shapes, and men, and deeds, and images, 

Are but the appre on that stage, the brain ? 

What chart shall map the boundaries of thought ? 

And who, amidst this seeming substance, draw 

’T wixt False and True, the land-marks ?—Is not all 

This pomp and bravery and pride o’ the eyes 

A little blood and heat upon the brain? 

Ay—are we not ourselves the cheated fools 

Of Fancy’s alchemy, transmuting all 

In the strange shifting crucible of thought 

Either to gold or ashes? May not life 

Be the delusion of a dreamer’s sense ? 

We stretch our arms to creatures of the eye— 

And fold the air! then weep, and turn away, 

Chafed in our slumber—haunted—yet alone— 

Restless, disquieted—until perchance 

Some dusk-winged thought do flit athwart the mind 

And vaguely hint realities without. ; 

And then we sigh—and longing wait for morn. 

Oh, for some dram, some opiate of the soul, 

To sleep, and sleep, and sleep, and dream no more ! 
eave 


ANNIE RAMSAY. 


Down amang the bonnie braes, 
Down amang the sunny braes, 
Well roam the lee-lang simmer days, 
Among the bloomin’ heather. 
‘* Will ye keep your troth to me, 
Winsome Annie Ramsay? 
Will ye keep your troth to me, 
Wirsome Annie Ramsay ? 
Will ye keep your troth to me? 
My ain true luve will ye be? 
Then meet me at the trysting tree, 
Winsome Annie Ramsay.” 





‘*T will keep my troth to ye, 
My ain cantie laddie. 
I will keep my troth to ye, 
My ain cantie laddie. 
I will keep my troth to ye; 
Your ain true luveI will be, 
And meet ye at the trysting tree, 
My ain cantie laddie.” 


Wi’ the blinkin’ o’ the dawn, 
Winsome Annie Ramsay, 

Frae her maiden bed is gaun, 
Winsome Annie Ramsay. 

Wii’ the blinkin’ o’ the dawn, 

Frae her maiden bed is gaun, 

Linking o’er the gowany lawn, 
Winsome Annie Ramsay. 


By the lanesome rowan tree, 
Winsome Annie Ramsay, 

Meets her true luve stowlinlie, 
Tentless Annie Ramsay. 

By the lansome rowan tree, 

Whar nae e’en the twa may see, 

Meets her true luve stowlinlie, 
Tentless Annie Ramsay. 


** Will ye gang wi’ me awa’, 
Winsome Annie Ramsay? 
Will ye gang wi’ me awa’, 
Winsome Annie Ramsay ? 
Will ye gang wi’ me awa’, 
Frae father, mither, freen’s an’ a’, 
Nor greet to lea’ your hame ava, 
Winsome Annie Ramsay *” 


“Oh! weel I lo’e my father dear, 

My ain cantie laddie ; 
My mither’s tears wad grieve me sair, 

My ain cantie laddie. 
Though weel I lo’e my father dear, 
Though mither's tears wad grieve me sair, 
To part frae ye wad grieve me mair, 

My ain cantie laddie.”’ 


He kissed the bonnie maid and then 

; Clapt his han’s thegither, 
He kissed the bonnie maid and then 

: Clapt his han’s thegither. 
He kissed the bonnie maid and then 
Frae broom an’ bracken, shaw and glen, 
Sprang nalf-a-score o’ staunch yeomen, 

All upon the heather. 


Ane bare a bow, ane bare 4 spear, 

An’ in a leash anither 
Held fast a houn’ o’ beauty rare, 

That sprang o’er fern and heather. 
Ane bare a bow, ane bare a spear, 
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Ane held a houn’ o’ beauty rare, 
Ane led a steed wi’ housins’ fair, 
That pranced upon the heather. 


‘A lawlan’ laird frae Teviot near, 
Winsome Annie Ramsay, 

I sought thae hills to hunt the deer, 
Winsome Annie Ramsay. 

A lawlan’ laird frae Teviot near, 

I sought thae hills to hunt the deer, 

And foun’ a fawn maist lovelic here, 
Winsome Annie Ramsay.” 


Saft in his arms he caught her up, 
Winsome Annie Ramsay. 
An’ swang her lichtly to the croup, 
Winsome Annie Ramsay. 
Saft in her arms he caught her up, 
An’ swang her lichtly to the croup, 
Then sprang before her wi’ a loup, 
Winsome Annie Ramsay. 


Here sire he raved, her sire he sware, 

For winsome Annie Ramsay. 
Her mither skirlt an’ greeted sair, 

For winsome Annie Ramsay. 
Her sire he raved, her sire he sware, 
Her mither skirlt an’ greeted sair, 
But sire or mither never mair 

Saw winsome Annie Ramsay. 





CLARA CORSINI. 


A young French traveller, named Ernest Leroy, on arriving at 
Naples, found himself during the first few days quite confused by the 
multitude of his impressions. Now as it was in search of impressions 
that he had left his beloved Paris, there was nothing, it should seem, 
very grievous in this; and yet in the midst of his excitement there 
occurred intervals of intolerable weariness of spirit—moments when 
he looked upon the Strado Toledo with disgust, wished himself any- 
where but in San Carlos, sneered at Posilippo, pooh-poohed Vesuvius, 
and was generally sceptical as to the superiority of the Bay over the 
Bosporus, which he had not seen. All this came to pass because he 
had set out on the principle of oe Th in a hurry, or, as he ex- 
pemecd it, making the most of his time. Every night. before fing 

o bed he made out and wrote down a programme of next day’s duties 
—assigning so many hours to cach sight, and so many minutes to each | 
meal, but forgetting altogether to allow himself any opportunity for 
repose or digestion. 

hus he had come from Paris via Milan, Florence, and Rome, to Na- 
ples—the whole in the space of three weeks, during which, as will be 
easily imagined, he had visited an incredible number of churches, gal- 
leries, temples, and ruins of every description. In order to profit as 
much as possible by his travels he had arranged beforehand five or six 
series of ideas, or meditations as he called them; one on the assistance 
afforded by the fine arts to the progress of civilisation ; another con- 
sisting of a string of sublime commonplaces on the fall of empires and 
the moral value of monumental history; and soon, Each ef these me- 
ditations he endeavoured to recall on appropriate occasions: aud he 
never had leisure to reflect, that for any instruction he was deriving 
from what he saw he might as well have stopped at home. However, 
having some imagination and talent, he frequently found himself car- 
ried away by thoughts born of the occasion, and so irresistibly, that 
once or twice he went through a whole gallery or church before he had 
done with the train of ideas suggested by some previous sight, and was 
only made aware that he had seen some unique painting or celebrated 
windows of stained glass by the guide claiming payment for his trouble, 
and asking him to sign a testimonial doing justice to his civility and 

eat store of valuable information. It is only just to state that M. 

rnest never failed to comply with either of these demands 

When, however, as we have said, he had been two or three days in 
Naples, and had rushed over the ground generally traversed by tour- 
ists, our young traveller began to feel weary and disgusted. For some 
time he did not understand what was the matter, and upbraided him- 
self with the lack of industry and decline of enthusiasm, which made 
him look forward with horror to the summons of Giacomo, his guide, 
to be up and doing. At length, however, during one sleepless night 
the truth flashed upon him, and in the morning, to his own surprise 
and delight, he mustered up courage to dismiss (tiacomo with a hand- 
some present, and to declare that that day at least he was resolved to 
see  atewery - 

What a delightful stroll he took along the sea-shore that morning 
with his eyes half-closed lest he might be tempted to look around for 
information! He went towards Portici, but he saw nothing except the 
sand and pebbles at his feet, and the white-headed surf that broke 
near at hand. For the first time since his departure from Paris he 
felt light-minded and at ease; and the only incident that occurred to 
disturb his equanimity was when his eyes rested for half a second on a 
broken pillar in a vine-garden, and he was obliged to make an effort to 
—_ by without ascertaining whether it was of Roman date. But this 

eat once accomplished, he threw up his cap for joy, shouted ‘ Victoire /’ 
and really felt independent. 

He was much mistaken, however, if he supposed it to be possible to 
remain long in the cujovermat of that dolce far niente, the first savour 
of which so captivated him. One day, two days passed, at the end of 
which he found that while he had supposed himself to be doing noth- 
ing, he had in reality made the great and only discovery of his travels 
—namely, that the new country in which he found himself was inhabi- 
ted, and that too by people who, though not quite so different from his 
countrymen as the savages of the South Sea Islands, possessed yet a 
very marked character of their own worthy of study and observation. 
Thenceforward his journal n to be filled with notes on costume, 
manners, Xc. ; and in three weeks, with wonderful modesty, after com- 
bining the results of all his researches, he came to the conclusion that 
he understood nothing at all of the character of the Italians. 

In this humble state of mind he wandered forth one morning in the 
direction of the castle of St. Elmo, to enjoy the cool breeze that came 
wafting from the sea, and mingled with and tempered the early sun- 
beams as they streamed over the eastern hills. Having reached a 
broad, silent street, bordered only by a few houses and gardens, he re- 
solved not to extend his walk farther, but sat down on an vld wooden 
bench under the shade of @ platane-tree that drooped over a lofty wall. 
Here he remained some time watching the few passengers that occasion- 
ally turned a distant corner and advanced towards him. He noticed 
that they all stopped at some one of the houses farther down the street, 
and that none reached as far as where he sat ; which led him first ta 
observe that beyond his position were only two large houses, both ap- 
parently uninhabited. One, indeed, was quite ruined—many of the 








windows were — bs or conser wih old boards; but the other shewed 
fewer symtoms ecay, an ight be imagined to be some 
family at that time absent in the Feinies. ~ me 

He had —_ come to this very important conclusion when his atten- 
tion was diverted by the near approach of two ladies elegantly dressed, 
followed by an elderly serving-man in pain livery carrying a couple of 
mass-books. They passed him rather hurriedly, but not before he had 
timo to set them down as mother and daughter, and to be struck with | 
the great beauty and grace of the latter. Indeed so susceptible in that 
idle mood was he of new impressions, that before the young lady had 
gone on more than twenty an he determined that he was in love with 
her, and by an instinctive impulse rose to follow. At this moment the 
serving-man turned round, and threw a calm but inquisitive glance to- 
wards him. He checked himself, and affected to look the other way fora 
while, then pre to carry out his original intention.. To his great 
surprise, however, both ladies and follower had Seegpenred.. , 

An ordinary maa would have guessed at onc that they had gone into 
one of the houses previously apport to be u i but 
Ernest Leroy must needs fancy, first, that he had seen a vision, and 
then that the objects of his interest had been snatched away by some 
evil spirit. Mechanically, however, he hurried to the end of the street, 
which he found terminated in an open piece of ground, which there had 
not been time for any one to traverse. At length the rational ex 
tion of the matter occurred to him, and he felt for a moment ine to 
knock at the door of the house that was in best ation, and com- 

lain of what he isted in considering a mysterious disappearance. 

owever, not quite mad, he checked himself, and returning to 
his wooden bench, sat down, and endeavoured to be very miserable. 

But this would have been out of character. Instead thereof he be- 
gan to feel a new interest in life, and to look back with some 
on the two pre phases of his travels. 
French confidence he resolved to follow up this adventure, never doubt- 
ing for a moment of the possibility of ultimate success, nor of the : 
lence of the object of his hopes. What means to adopt 


did not, it is... 
true, immediately suggest themselves ; and he remained aang en . 
unti un- 


than an hour ‘at the great silent house opposite 
ae bss that he had not breakfasted foreed him to beat 
& retreat. 


We have not space to develop—luckily it is not necessary—all ~ 


wild imaginings that fluttered through the brain ip our 8 
y,after a 


traveller on his return to his lodgings, and especial - 
ing breakfast had im to him new strength . Under 
— a eye rie 1 4 =, * post on the old wooden bench 
under the plotes , and even the perseve e janke a third 


ening ; for—probably because 
to drawl out to Gadidmmable Tength—he did Dot imitate the foolish fan-— 
tasy of some lovers, and deprive himself of his regular meals, He saw 
nothing that day; but the next morning he had the inexpressible sat- 
isfaction of again beholding the two ladies approach, followed by their 
respectable-looking servant. They passed without casting a glance to- 
wards him ; but their attendant this time not only turned round, but 
stopped, and gazed at him in & manner he would have thought imper- 
tinent on another occasion. For the moment, however, this was pre- 
cisely what he wanted, and without thinking much of the consequences 
that might ensue, he hastily made a sign requesting au interview. The 
pe — te —— er then turning on his heel, gravely fol- 
ow e two ladies, who just arriv 
hanes j at the gateway of their 
I do not know what to make of that raseally valet, thought 
‘ He seems at once a and hypocritical, Probably my chee 
—_ does ae yom h on as a sufficient wealth, otherwise 
e hopes of a fair bribe would have induced him a : 
~~ and ask me what I meant.’ hrs pin itn nas 
e was of course once more at his post in the afternoon; ij 
time he had the satisfaction of seein tthe door open, and the elderly 
serving-man saunter slowly out, as if disposed to enjoy the air. First 
he stopped on the steps, cracking pistachio-nuts, and jerking the shells 
into the road with his thumb ; then took two or three steps gently to- 
wards the other end of the street; and at last, just as Hrnest was 
about to follow him, veered round and began to stroll quietly across 
the road, still cracking his nuts, in the direction of the old’ wooden 


‘bench. 


a — has at ae made up his mind,” soliloquised our lover. 
‘* He pretends to come out by accident, and will express great 
when [ accost him in the wey intend.” eon eras Meet 

The elderly serving-man still came on, seemingly not at all ina 
hurry to arrive, and gave ample time for an examination of his person. 
His face was handsome, though lined by age and care, and was adorned 
by a short grizzled beard. There was something very remarkable in 
the keenness of his large gray eyes, as there was indeed about his whole 
demeanour. His dress was a plain suit of black, that might have suit- 
ed @ gentleman; and if Ernest had been less occupied with one idea he 
would not have failed to see in this respectable domestic a prince re 
duced by misfortune to live on wages, or a hero who had never had an 
opportunity of exhibiting his worth. 

hen this interesting person had reached the corner of the bench he 
set himself don with a slight nod of apology and recognition—it was 
difficult tu say which—and went on eating lis nuts quite unconcernedly. 
As often happens in such cases, Ernest felt rather puzzled how to enter 
upon business, and was trying to muster up an appearance of conde- 
scending familiarity—suitable, he thought, to the occasion—when the 
old man, very affably holding out his paper-bag that he might take 
some nuts, saved him the trouble by observing: ‘‘ You are a stranger, 
sir, I believe ?” 

“* Yes, my good fellow,’”” was the reply of Ernest in academical Ital- 
ian ; “and I have come to this country” —— 

J thought so,” interrupted the serving-man, persisting in his offer 
of nuts, but shewing very little interest about Ernest’s views in visit- 
ing Italy—“ by your behaviour.” 

“« My behaviour !” exclaimed the young man a little nettled. 

“ Precisely. But your quality of stranger has hitherto protected 
you from any disagreeable consequences. a 4 

This was said so quietly, so amiably, that the warning or menace 
wrapped up in the words lost much of its bitter savour ; yet outtPavel- 
ler could not refrain from a haughty glance towards this aud do- 
mestic, on whom, however, it was lost, for he was deeply intent on his 

istachios. After a moment Ernest recovered his self- possession, remem- 
Seeds his schemes, cd drawing a little nearer the -man, laid 
his hand confidentially on the sleeve of his coat, and said: «My good 
man, I have a word or two,for your private ear.” 

Not expressing the least surprise or interest, the other replied: I am 
ready to hear what you have to say, provided you ‘will not call we any 
more your good man. iam not a good man, nor’am EF your man, with- 
out offence be it spoken. My name is Alfonso.” 

‘Well, Alfonso, you are an original person, and I wil! not call you a 
good man, though honesty and candour be written on your countenance. 
(Alfonso smiled, but said nothing.) But listen to me attentively, re- 
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membering that though neither am I a good man, yet am I a generous 
one. I ionately love your mistress. 

« Ah!” said Alfonso with anything but a benevolent expression of 
countenance. Ernest, who was no physiognomist, noticed nothing ; 
and being mounted on his new hobby-horse, proceeded at once to give 
s history of his impressions since the previous morning. When he had 
concluded, the old than, who seemed all benevolence again, simply ob- 


served “ Then it is the younger of the two ladies that captivated your | good-humouredly, and the entrance of Alfonso was fatal to a fine scene, 


affections in this unaccountable manner?” 

*‘ Of course,” cried Ernest ; ‘‘and I beseech you, my amiable Alfonso, 
to put me in the way of declaring what I experience.” 

“ You are an extraordinary young man,” was the grave reply ; ‘‘an 
extraordinary, an imprudent, and | will add, a reckless person. You 
fall in love with a person of whom you know nothing—not even the 
name. This, however, is, I believe, according to rule among @ certain 
class of minds. Not satisfied with this, you can find no better way of 
introducing yourself to her notice than endeavouring to corrupt one 
whom you must have divined to be a confidential servant. Others 
would ove sought an introduction to the family ; you dream at once 
of a clandestine intercourse’’—— 

‘*T assure you”——interrupted Ernest, feeling both ashamed and 
indignant at these remarks proceeding from one so iuferior in station. 

«« Assure me nothing, sir, as to your intentions, for you do not know 
them yourself. I understand you perfectly. because I was once young 
and thoughtless like you. Now listen to me. In that house dwells the 
Contessa Corsini, with her daughter Clara; and if these two persons 
had no one to protect them but themselves and a foolish old servitor, 
whom the first comer judges capable of corruption, they would ere this 
have been much molested ; but it happens that the Count Corsini is not 
dead, and inhabiteth with them, although seldom coming forth into the 

ublic streets. What say you young, man, does not this a little dis- 

b your plans ?” 

** In the first place,” replied Ernest. ‘I am offended that you will 
persist in implying—more, it is true, by your manner than your words 
—that my views are not perfectly avowable.” 

“ Then why, in the name of Heaven, do you not make yourself 
known to the count, stating your object, and asking formally for his 
hter’s hand ?” 

“Not so fast, Alfonso. It was necessary for me to learn, as a begin- 
ning, that there was a count in the case.” 

“And what do you know now? Perhaps those women are two ad- 
venturers, and I a rascal playing a virtuous part in order the better 
to deceive you.” 

* You do not look like a rascal,” said Ernest quite innocently. At 
which observation the old man condescended to laugh heartily, and 
seemed from that moment to take quite a liking to his new acquaint- 
ance. After a little while, indeed, he began to give some information 
about the young Clara, who, he said, was only sixteen years of age, 
—— quite ® woman in appearance, and not unaccomplished. As to 
her dowry——— Ernest interrupted him by saying that he wished for 
no information on that point, being himself rich. The old man smiled 
amiably, and ended the conversation by requesting another interview 
next day at the same hour, by which time he said he might have some 
news to tell. 

Ernest returned home in ue spirits, which sank by degrees, however, 
when he reflected that as Alfonso declined favouring any clandestine 
correspondence, there was little in reality to be expected from him. 

True he had given him some information, and he might now, by 
means of his letters of introduction, contrive to make acquaintance 
with the count. But though he spent the whole evening and next 
morning in making inquiries, he could not meet with any one who had 
ever even heard of such a person. ‘‘Possibly,” he thought, “the old 
sinner may have been laughing at me all the time, had entered into 
conversation simply with the ubdject of getting up a story to divert the 
other domestics of the house. Ifsuch be the case, he may be sure I 
shall wreak vengeance upon him.” 

In _ of these reflections, he was at his post at the hour appointed 
and felt quite overjoyed when Alfonso made his appearance. The old 
man said that a plan had suggested itself by which he might be intro- 
duced into the house—namely, that he should pretend to be a professor 
of drawing, and offer his services. Ernest did not inquire how Alfonso 
came to know that he was an amateur artist, but eagerly complied 
with the plan, and was instructed to call on the following morning, and 
to say that he had heard that a drawing-master was wanted. 

He went accordingly, not very boldly, it is true, and looking very 
much in reality like a poor professor anxious to obtain em loyment.— 
The contessa, who was yet young and beautiful, received him politely, 
listened to his proposals, and e no ditlon}ty ie sesepting them. The 

es arranged, Clara was called, and, to s astonishment, 
came bouncing into the room like a great school-girl, looking him very 
hard in the face, and among the first things she said, asked him if he 
was not the man she had seen two mornings following sitting opposite 
the house on the bench under the platane-tree. 

Now Ernest had imagined to himself something so refined, so delicate, 
so fairy-like, instead of this plain reality, that he all at once began to 
feel disgusted, and to wish that he hadacted more prudently. And yet 
there was Clara, exactly as he had seen her, except that she had chan- 

the demure, conventional step adopted by ladies in the street for 
the free motions of youth ; and except that, instead of casting her eyes 
to the earth, or glancing at him sideways, she now looked towards him 
with a frank Pt free gaze, and spoke what came uppermost in her mind. 
Certes, most men would have chosen that moment to fall in love with so 
charming 8 creature; for charming she was beyond all doubt, with large, 
rich, black eyes, pouting ruby lips, fine oval cheeks, and a mass of ebony 
hair; but Ernest’s first impression was Seagpeeuanats and he began 
to criticise both her and everything by which she was surrounded. 

He saw at once that there was poverty in the house. The furniture 
was neat, but scanty; and the door had been opened by a female ser- 
vant, who had evidently been disturbed from some domestic avocations. 
The contessa and her daughter were dressed very plainly —far differently 
from what they had been in the street; and it was an easy matter to 
see that this plainness was not adopted from choice but from necessity. 
Had Clara come into the room with a slow, creeping step, keeping her 
eyes modestly fixed on the chipped marble floor, not one of these obser- 
vations would have been made: the large, dreary bouse would have 
been palace in Ernest’s eyes; but his taste was a morbid one, and in 
five minutes after he had begun to give his lesson, he begun to fear 
that the conquest he had so ardently desired would be only too easy. 

There was something, however, so cheerful and fascinating in Clara’s 
manner that he could not but soon learn to feel pleasure in her society ; 
and when he went away he determined, instead of starting off for Sicily, 
as he had at first thought of doing, to pay at least one more visit to the 
house in the character of drawing master. Alfonso joined him as he 
walked slowly homeward, and asked him how things had passed. He 
related frankly his impressions, to which the old man listened very at- 
tentials without making any remark. At parting, however, he shook 
his head, saying that young men were of all animals the most difficult 
to content. 

Next day, when Ernest went to give his lesson, he was told by Alfonso 
that the contessa, being intmeaalt had remained in bed, but that he 
should find Clara in the gardem. There was something romantic in the 
sound of this, so he hurried to the spot indicated, impatient to have the 
commonplace impressions of the previous day effaced. This time his 

was complete. He found Clara engaged in assisting the servant- 
maid to wring and hang out some clothes they had just finished wash- 
ing. She seemed not at all put out by being oes thus humbly em- 





said: “* Not bad for a housemaid, Mr. Professor—is it ?” 


by his name. He endeavoured in vain to make a fine speech to apolo- 


you to-day. Iam not what you take me for. I am the Count Corsini, 
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broke off her song, and turning towards him with an ironical smile 


He attempted to excuse himself, but he was evidently judged ; and, 
what was more—not as an obscure drawing-master, but as M. Ernest 
Leroy. His identity was evidently no secret ; and she even called him 


gise for his ill-behaviour; but she interrupted him keenly, though, 


of despair he was about to enact. Clara upon this retired with a 
rofound salute; and Alfonso spoke with more of dignity than usual 
n his manner, and said: ‘* My young friend, you must excuse 4 little 
deception which has been a on you, or rather which you have 
practised upon yourself. I am going to be very free and frank with 


&@ Roman ; and because I have not the means of keeping a man-servant, 
when the women of my family go to church I follow them, as you saw. 
This is not unusual among my countrymen. It is a foolish pride I 
know; but soitis However, the matter interests you not. You saw 
my daughter Clara, and thought you loved her. I was willing, as on 
inquiry [ found you to be a respectable person, to see how you could 
agree together; but your pride—I — and overheard all—has 
destroyed your chance. My daughter will seek another husband.” 

There was a cold friendliness in Alfonso’s tone which roused the 

ride of Ernest. He affected to laugh, called himself a foolish madcap, 

ut hinted that a splendid marriage awaited him if he chose on his re- 
turn to Paris; and went away endeavouring to look unconcerned. The 
following morning he was on board a vessel bound for Palermo, very 
sea-sick it is true, but thinking at the same time a great deal more of 
Clara than he could have thought possible had it been predicted. 

Some few years afterwards Ernest Leroy was in one of the salons of 
the Faubourg St Germain Still a bachelor, he no longer felt those 
sudden emotions to which he had been subject in his earlier youth. He 
was beginning to talk less of sentiments present and more of senti- 
ments passed. In confidential moods he would lay his hand upon his 
waistcoat—curved out at its lower extremity, by the by, by a notable 
increase of substance—and alluded to a certain divine Clara who had 
illuminated a moment of his existence. But he was too discreet toenter 
into details. 

Well, being in that salon, as we have said, pretending to amuse him- 
self, his attention was suddenly drawn by the announcement of Lady 
He turned round, probably to quiz /a belle Anglaise he ex- 
pected to behold. What was his astonishment on recognising in the 
superb woman who leaned on the arm of a tall, military-looking Ea- 

lishman, the identical Clara Corsini of his youthful memories. He 
elt at first sick at heart; but, taking courage, soon went upand spoke 
to her. She remembered him with some little difficulty, smiled, and 
holding out her alabaster hand said gently: ‘ Do you see any trace of 
the soap-suds?” She had never imagined he had any feeling in him, 
and only knew the truth when a large, round tear fell on the diamond 
of her ring. ‘Charles,’ said Ernest awhile afterwards to a friend, ‘ it 
is stifling hot and dreadfully stupid here. Let us go and have a game 
of billiards.’ 





SR 


THE FOREIGN INVASION. 


When Great Britain, ne the Royal Commission, presided over 
by Prince Albert, issued cards of invitation for a conversazione of all 
the world in Hyde Park, those ingenious persons—literary, political, 
and otherwise—whose chief mission in this life appears to be prophecy 
—prophecy in all shapes, and anent all matters, from the * tip” and 
*‘ pick” of Derby, or St. Leger winners, to the foretelling of wars and 
famines—immediately set themselves to work to predict a series of 
horrors and misfortunes of every description, and all of which were 
infallib'y to result from the Great Exhibition. The large family of 
birds of ill omen arose as oneraven. The finders of mysterious mares’ 
nests; the concoctors of dark legends, having the prophetic ‘“ cock” 
and the visionary ‘‘ bull” for heroes; the purveyors of traditional 
pigeons’ milk, and the incubators of preternaturally addled eggs, gath- 
ered themselves together; and, amid the fogs of November, 1860, wag- 
ged their heads, and sibilated evil predictions awfully. 

But the foreign question! The foreigners? That was the cheval de 
bataille of the prophetic brigade. The nasty, dirty, greasy, wicked, 
plundering, devastating, murdering, frog-eating, atheistical foreign- 
ers! Here was a subject for a Delphic “* pick” —for a Sibylline “ tip.” 
National Guards marching on London! The Madonna of Rimini winking 
in Lamb’s Conduit Street; General Haynau delivering lectures on mili- 

tary discipline to the young ladies’ seminaries at Blackheath. The 
for ers in London! The grand Lor Maire de Londres blacking the 
Czar Nicholas’s jack-boots, while a corps of Austrian Uhlans amused 
themselves with ball practice in Guildhall, with Gog and Magog for 
targets, and Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey for setter up. The foreigners 
in London! war, ruin, and desolation! Middlesex the département de la 
Tamise, and three regiments of Cossacks bivouacking at Price’s Patent 
Candle Manufactory. Pestilence, of course; the plague, the yellow 
fever, the vomito nero, and the cholera morbus. The wicked Exhibition 
Building made useful as a lazaretto; and all the omnibuses turned in- 
to plague-carts. The foreigners in London! England unchristianised ; 
the Archbishop of Canterbury guillotined in Lambeth Walk; ani Dr. 
Cumming sewed up in a sack with Cardinal Wiseman, the head Rabbi 
of the Portuguese Synagogue, and the Chief Elder of the Mormonites, 
or Latter-Day Saints, and cast into the Victoria Sewer. Atheism, 
pantheism, polytheism, deism, Mohommedanism, Buddhism, every- 
where. England, of course, nowhere. The foreigners in London! Fire, 
famine, and slaughter ; Popery, brass money, and wooden shoes ! 

How far these delightful anticipations have been realised, the readers 
of this sheet know as wellasI do. The threatened invasion has taken 
place: the Gaul, the Teuton, the Muscovite, and the Moslem have ar- 
rived—and to the extent of some thousands, too—yet, I am proud to 
say that the flag of England, named “ Meteor” by Thomas Campbell, 
does * yet terrific burn” above the gates of Buckingham Palace, and 
Mr. Cutmore’s European Dining Rooms, The stearine in Price’s Can- 
dle Manufactory yet remains, I am informed, unconsumed by Cossacks; 
and all men, rash enough to wage war with John Doe, and Richard 
Roe, will find, to their cost, that ‘* Middlesex to wit” has not yet been 
superseded by any ‘‘ Départment,” ‘'Arrondissement,” or ‘* Division 
Militaire,” whatsoever Still, the foreigners are in London. 

Where are they? How has room been found for them, as well as for 
the huge body of provincials also sojourning in the metropolis? I my- 
self (and the confession is humiliating, after my invective on the sooth- 
sayers) must admit having previously indulged, to seme extent, in the 

rophetic line about these same foreigners. I predicted Regent Street 
blocked up, and Pall Mall rendered impassable. My friends and ac- 
quaintances, joining me, saw, in futuro, a crop of fezzes in the streets, 
rivalling the poppies in a wheat field. I and they babbled of the con 
fusion of tongues—the polyglot dynasty of dialects—septentrional, me- 
ridional, oriental, and occidental, which were to reign in places of pub- 
lic resort. We heard a myriad of voices at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
calling on Mr. Balfe for the ‘* Marseil/aise,” the ‘* Hymn of Pio Nono,” 
‘* tt as ist der Deutscher Vaterlund,” ** Viva la Constitucion,’ the Ro- 
maic war song, “ Tambourgi, Tambourgi,’ and “ God save the Emperor 
Francis.” ‘* Yes,” we said, ‘‘we shall see them.” The mercurial 
Gaul, with beard unkempt, and chapeau @/a Robespierre. The German, 
meerschaumed, kraut perfumed, and thumb-ringed. The Yankee, in 
his rocking chair at the window of Morley’s hotel, walloping ‘* his own 
nigger” in the face of the Anti-Slavery Society, and bowie-kniving the 
last British traveller who has published his impressions of America.— 
The Mexican careering through Barbican, lassoing the cattle coming 





loyed ; but begging him to wait a little, finished her work, ran away, 
Seccead somewhat carefully, and returning, be he would accom- 
pany her to the house. He followed with cheeks burning with shame: 
e felt the utmost contempt for himself because he had fallen in love 
with this little housewife, and the greatest indignation against ber for 
having presumed, very ianocently, to excite so poetical a sentiment ; 
and, in the stupidity of his offended self-love, resolved to revenge him- 
self by making some spiteful remark ere he escaped from a house into 
which he considered that he had been regularly entrapped. Accordingly, 
when she took the pencil in hand, he shieovel, that probably she imagin- 
£ contact with soap-suds would improve the fo oer of her touch. 

Clara did not reply, but began to sketch in a manner that proved she 
had listened to the pedantic rules he had laid down on occasion of the 


from * Smiffel.”” A council fire of Duckfoot Indians held in Covent 
| Garden market, and ‘‘ La allah, i/ allah: resail allah!” resounding 
j through the no longer deserted halls of the Arcade of Lowther. In 
| our mind’s eye, Horatio, we saw these things. Also, churches for all 
| nations and for all creeds, from fireworshippers to Obeahmen. Also, 


ro? Where the fierce Suliote in his ‘ snowy camise and shagg 
Ig not all this that you (and we) have seoltens—- bosh’-—an: 
not laughed at our beards’ I say, sir, that there are, and have been 
comparatively, no foreigners ia London.” To which I answer, that 
they have been, and are, here. ‘‘ Then, where are they ?” 

With some idea of solving this question to my own satisfaction, ir 
not to that of my co inquirers, I have been on a little voyage of dis. 
covery, lately, after our ultramontane visitors. I have chiefly con. 
sulted my own nose as a guide in my researches, following it, indeeg 
with remarkable pertinacity. Iam also under considerable obligation 
to my eyes, for the aid they have afforded me; and [ should be doing 
an act of injustice to my ears, were I to omit to make honourable men. 
tion of the aid they have been to me in the matter. 

I was unable, at first, to trace the foreigners in any considerable 
numbers beyond Leicester Square on the one hand, and the interior 
and exterior of the public conveyances on the other. These latter | 
found continually passing we, crammed, inside and out, with aliens. — 
There were no bernouses, and few fezzes; but there were legions of 
marvellous beards and moustachios, and hats of every degree of eccen- 
tric construction and soft material. I grew gradually awake to an 
alarming number of foreign inquiries as to what ‘‘back fare” meant, 
and of disputes with cabmen as to the amount of the fare itself ;—the 
ideas of the foreigners being generally regulated by the contents of 
their guide-books, which being compiled, as a general rule, from 
other guide- books knocking about on second-hand book-stalls any time 
these ten years, gave very contradictory and often apocryphal state- 
ments on this verata guestio; while the notions of the cabmen were ag 
generally guided by the recognised laws of vehicular extortion, and 
the received statutes made and provided in the case of making lay 
while the sun shines. Having a slight acquaintance with the princi- 
pal languages of Europe, I deemed it my duty, in this the outset of my 
career, to be of such service as I could in the way of interpreting to 
these perplexed persons ; but I found that, in most cases, the aliens were 
more inclined to pin their faith on their guide-books (probably on the 
venerable principle of ‘‘ what is in print mustbe true”) than on my 
representations. One corpulent Frenchman I witnessed, vainly en- 
deavouring to discover the legal fare from St. Katherine’s Docks to 
Portman Square, by a reference to the time-bill of the East Lincoln- 
shire Railway, in Bradshaw; and another, I found helplessly turning 
over a volume which he had purchased at’ Dover, as a complete tabu- 
lar compendium of cab and omnibus fares, and which I discovered to 
be ‘* Paterson’s Roads,” published in the year 1812. Gradually, too, 
I grew alive to the tactics of those aliens unacquainted with the Eng- 
lish vernacular, who endeavoured toseduce acabman to conveying them 
to their domiciles, by holding up two fourpenny pieces, and saying, 
‘* Leycesterr Squarr, you go?” an offer invariably repulsed with con- 
temptuous indignation. 

Leicester Square itself I found foreign, of course; but to my aston- 
ishment, net much more foreign than usual. Had I not known that 
they were here, and must be here,I should have been disheartened.— 
The same delightful aroma of the Virginian weed prevailed as of yore; 
and the same delightfully mysterious gusnes of French cookery were 
wafted up from the kitchens of the Sabloniére. Yet I did not perceive 
any very great augmentation of the usual ‘‘outlandish” denizens of 
the equare. I had seen the same flying corps of French touters any 
time since the Revolutionof July. I had seen the same fat alien, with 
no waistcoat on, smoking, in the first floor of the Hdtel de Europe, 
every day since I was a little child. The knot of moustachioed men 
in white hats gathered round the “‘ Princede Galles” were no strangers 
tome; neither was the colossal alien at the door of the foreign cigar- 
shop, from whose lips the short black pipe, filled with capora/, seems 
as seldom removed as he himself from the threshold of that emporium 
of tobacco. He has been there since the days of June °48, to my know- 
ledge. They whisper that he was a Cabinet minister in the early days 
of the Republic, and that he travels in the wine trade, now. As for 
the old French oaths,—the refrains of the old German Lieds—the fag- 
ends of the old Italian bravuras—they were familiar to meas ‘ house- 
hold words ;” and the greatest stranger I could descry was Mr. Wyld’s 
Great Globe, opposite to which I found a meek native of Frankfort, 
who had the infallible guide-book open at an engraving of the Colosse- 
um, before which panoramic famed building he conceived himself to 
be standing. y 

Away, then, somewhat dispirited, into the adjacent Haymarket and 
Piccadilly. where long strings of omnibuses showed me their roofs sur- 
mounted by strings as long of Seeyee, displaying the soles of their 
international boots to the passers-by. They were borne away from 
me speedily, and I followed them to the Exhibition; where, by this 
time, it had occurred to me that I might find @ considerable number ot 
aliens. 

Considerable, certainly, but not by any means the number I expect- 
ed. The fezzes still in a woful minority. Nosigns of the bernouse, 
the snowy camise, or the shaggy capote yet. Sunburnt Lancashire fa- 
ces, Manchester wide-awakes, Agricultural red cotton pocket-handker- 
chiefs, decidedly in the ascendant. Here and there the eccentric cha- 
peau, or the enticing bonnet, with the inevitable beard or moustache, 
show me the male and female alien passing; but | am no/ jostled, not 
mobbed by them. The “ Coom alongs,” and ‘ Lookee eares,” are @ 
thousand to one of the ‘‘ Dites dones,” or the ** Corpo di Baccos.” — 

In the French department, I found a fair muster of the volubility, 
the gesticulation of the Grande Nation ; but nothing tospeak of—a mere 
drop of water in the sea. Round the ‘Greek Slave,” ® compact mass 
of hard, dry men, with tura-down collars, straight hair, black satin 
waistcoats, and tall hats on the backs of their heads, who were tri- 
umphantly dividing their glances between Mr. Power's statue und ye 
Catlin’s ‘* Wild Indian,” and artfully spitting besween the crevices 0 
the flooring meanwhile. These were Americans, I knew; and my 
teeming fancy immediately shaped forth glorious visions of vont na 8 
of Transatlantic visitors, gathered together in the rather soantily- —- 
nished American department. Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, an 
Massachusetts, were perchance to be found rallying raund the daguerre- 
otypes; Louisiana, Iowa, and Texas, might be wandering in oy me 
gions of India rubber ; and New York and Rhode Island not foun 
wanting at the stand of old Dr. Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilla. 


Capote » 
have you 


* 
* * * * * * 


On the whole, therefore, my impressions regarding the numbers of 
foreigners in the Crystal Palace were not of a gigantic oe. ae 

In my search after the foreign ladies and gentlemen, [ pene : 
elegant establishment of Mr. Veery, in Regent Street, where I — 
the same foreign ladies and gentlemen, eating ices, whom I havea — 
seen; and the same gorgeously-bearded Itulian nobleman, in = 
wonderful extent of shirt-front, picking his teeth after his dinner, who 
I know to be attached, in a vocal capacity, to the Royal Italian 4st 
I loitered in the Quadrant ;-but there were as many cigars and — 
there in the year 1840 as when I loitered. I strolled into Go s 
Square ; but the private hotel had no more than the usual coe y ome 
of Spaniards and Italians. I looked in Sherrard Street, and 
that wonderful Italian table d’héte, where there are also warm ba no 
I had macearoni and ravioli ; and wondered which was the dining -ro 
and which the warm bath. I found few foreigners at Bertolini’, “a 
not many above the averagearray of premiéres danseuses at nmagues bl 
I studiously investigated every foreign haunt—every = pe _ 
from old foreign connections and habits, I knew the children : ~ 
sunny south were wont to * hang out.” I found many, but no 
thousands—the teeming hordes—I had pledged my word for. eite 

And yet they are all here, I will pledge you my word still. — 
is here. I know where to find the sombrero and the hernouse; arees 
can put my hand on the snowy camise and the shaggy eee. hag: 
are immense numbers of foreigners in London ; but shall | te yo — 
truth about them, dear reader ?—LONDON HAs SWALLOWED o—- Foe 
up! This Moloch of a city—this great Dragon of Wantley—ho : 
all in her capicious maw, and wonld h ld twice as many “ - 
such an idea of the immensity of London as now, knowing, 48 | 5 od 
many foreigners there are in it; for when 1 had left off seeking 





‘ eating- houses, providing a curriculum of comestibles from stewed dog 
to potato med Also, taverns, where the Tartar might take his 
modicum of quass and mare’s milk, and the water carrier of Bagdad 
his fill of Raki. 

The Exhibition is now nearly over; but the actual state of affairs 
has not, I must further confess, quite come up to what I consider the 
mark. Thus, my friends and acquaintances have been apt, lately, to 


€sson more from modesty than because she was in want of! fall, what is nautically termed, ‘*‘ foul” of me; reproaching me (and, 


them. Then suddenly rising without attending to some cavil he thought 
it his duty to make, she went to her piano, pom | beginning to play, drew 
forth such ravis hing notes that Ernest, who was himself no contempti- 
ble musician, could not refrain from applauding enthusiastically. She 
received his compliments with a slight shrug of the shoulders, and 


commenced a so ng that enabled her to display with full effect the capa- 
bilities of her m agnificent voice. 


Ernest's romance was coming back upon him : he 


training, Clara might be made quite a lady. Suddenly, however, she 


doubtless. in private themselves) as regards the discrepancies exist- 
ing between what I fancied would be, and what really is. ‘“ Where 
are the fezzes?” they impetuously demand. +‘ We haveseen but three 
, to-day. One, to our knowledge, belongs to an Egyptian youth, walk- 
ing King’s College Hospital, and who, if his father wasn’t a negro. 





| might certainly apply for a criminal information against his lips and 
The soap-suds was forgotten; and _, shins for libel; while the other appertains to a commercial traveller in 
n began to chide himself the dry-goods line, 
for his foolish prejudices; and thought that, after all, with a little | in Paris.” 


j shou- 
in the places I most expected to find them in, they started up byt | 
~ aor fi localities, eee I never had the least idea of soring tend 
‘They beset me at publicdinners. I came across them in ee. — 

prisons. They heleaguered me in markets and shops. Io ports ok, vo 
of the chapel served by the minister I sit un ler, there cheetah: 
| than eight Norwegians, who behaved themselves 48 os ~ es 
| out the service and sermon as though they hai heen Uris os a with 
[dined at Greenwich. Young France sat besi’.0 ~~ gorge Paso 
| white bait, and steeped in brown bread and butter. oy sc aie 
—three fezzes, wer? deep in some iced drink [ ope tw a eet 
cup. As I came out of the door I found Columbia smuking x ahaa 
‘old: and at the railway station there WAS & ren ha reams 
Hidalgos, with blue blood at least in their veins, and a p . 


i i a to town; 40 
| France sang songs in the carriage to us, all the way to 


my ok hands 
who has just returned from a three weeks’ holiday | jost my heart irrevocable to young (fe‘nale) Germany aor I 
| with old Belgium (grey-headed and silver so Laid French ; 90 
‘* Where is the Bedouin in his bernouse ?—the Iberian in his sombre- confess thst he spoke much better English than / «1 , 


uff boxed) on parting: + 
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he knew @ great deal more ‘about the Navigation Laws and the,Cotton 
Manufacture than I shall ever do. . : 

I went to the Derby; and the Grand Stand had quite an irruption of 
fexzes in it. Carriages-and-four passed me on the road full of for- 
eigners ; and, to say the truth, myselflunched on what French ac- 

gaintance called a ‘ cosh foreinan,”—which was indeed an ancient 
mail-coach, with the letters painted over, laden with no less than four- 
and-twenty male, and female French people. On coming back, the 
Cook, at Sutton, offered a very good model, ona small scale of the Tower 
of Babel; and I think I must have heard tea called for in at least 
twenty-two languages. They ought to have secured George Borrow, 
Elihu Burrit, or the Ghost of Pic de la Mirandole, as waiters. 

A friend of mine, the Middlesex Cock-sparrow, indeed, had 4 
« benefit” lately at the house of that well-known boniface, and erst 
champion of the ring, Stunning Smithers. The Cock-sparrow, it ap- 

ars, had lately had a difference with a police magistrate relative to 
the value of the hat, coat, and left i of a police constable, all three 
of which he had damaged (the latter beyond redemption) in a nocturn- 
al affray. The magistrate had assessed thesse damages at a somewhat 
high figure; so high, indeed, that my friend was obliged to be con- 
tinually waves up-stairs at a banking-house at Brixton, for two 
mortal months, before he could get a receipt in full. When he came 
out, however, his friends, to use the language of the placard he caused 
to be printed, ‘rallied round him;” and a choice exhibition of spar- 
ring took place between Porky Grimes, the Clerkenwell Bruiser, Nig- 

r Hopkins, Charley Fidd, with the C.ck-sparrow and Stunning 
mithers for the wind-up. A whole host of foreigners ‘‘ assisted,” as 

the foreign phrase was, at the benefit. How they came there, and who 
was kind enough to be their cicerone, I am unable to state; but there 
they were, great in hats and beards of every imaginable shape. | They 
called the exhibition “ boaks Anglais,” and were in ecstacies with the 
wind-up—shaking hands with the Cock-sparrow all round, and tumult- 
uously promising to be present at a “little mill” which was shortly 
to take place between the Clerkenwell Bruiser and Nigger Hopkins, 
for twenty pounds a side. Tp. 

At the theatre, also, I discovered that the foreigners mustered in im- 
mense force. Not, curiously enough, at the great foreign establishments, 
but at the smaller national temples of the drama. They seemed well 

leased, though, I must say, wondrously perplexed at the ‘ screaming 
arces” they witnessed. 1 wonder whether it ever struck them that 
there was @ curious family likeness between the ‘‘ screamers” in ques- 
tion and their own pleasant chatty vaudevilles ;—whether in the antics 
of that eminent comedian Dobbs—of that established favourite of the 
public, Nobbs,—they recognised, here and there, something appertain- 
to their own Achards and Bouffés. Greatly delighted with every- 
t , they, nathless, seemed to be. After the theatres were over, 
they inundated the neighbouring oyster-shops; and, on several occa- 
sions, I have even had the honour of acting as guide, philosopher, and 
friend to a party of foreiguers, who insisted on visiting the Cider 
Cellars, the Coal-Hole, or the Shades. Wherever they had become ac- 
quainted with the renown of those extraordinary and somewhat ques- 
tionable places of entertainment, I have no means of judging; but go 
they would, and go they did, affably entering into the spirit of the con- 
stitutional maxim of giving orders while the waiter was in the room, 
discussing the fragrant weed, and the steaming whisky and water, and 
listening to the melancholy singers with extraordinary patience and 
complacency. 

I declare as a man willing to be pleased, and yet requiring something 
out of the common order of things to please him, that it does me good to 
see how the foreigners drink our beer and shake hands with us. The 
first they are continually swigging, the last they are as continually 
doing. They seem to consider the “‘ poignée de main” as an equivalent 
for that ceremonious hat-lifting, so prevalent abroad, and so rare here. 
As to the beer, they drink it by bucketsful. They seem not to regret 
their own beautiful Bordeaux and Burgundies, white and red—their 
a Hockheimers and Rudesheimers—their delightful wines of 

pain‘and the Levant. Beer—* porter beer,” swipes—is their ultima- 
tum. In vain have I talked to them of the Quassia and Cocculus Indi- 
cus, two grains of paradise, known from analysation to form component 
parts of that beverage. In vain have I hinted at the possibility of Bar- 
clay’s Entire being ‘‘ doctored” or ‘ fined,” or whatever the adultera- 
ting Gentry call it. Beer they would have; and beer they would drink, 
out of, and by, the pot. 

But I must make an end of it, as regards the foreigners, and as re- 
aay this paper too. My readers may not have been so curious as I 

ave On the subject. They may have taken the large number of foreigners 
fr granted, and thought no more about the matter. Others again, from a 
constitutional dislike to ‘‘furriners” on principle, may have disdained 
# inquire, and would rather not know any thing about them. Yet 
‘ven these, I think, must acknowledge that our foreign visitors have 
neftter burnt our houses about our ears, nor endeavoured to overturn 
our government, nor run away with our daughters. They have beha- 
ved themselves peaceably and good-naturedly, and have borne with our 
little eager amiably. Secesven, they have paid for what they 
have had, like honest men. May I be permitted to surmise, that from 
this mutual sight-seeing and metropolis-visiting, this international- 
féte-giving, and hand-shaking, some little, some trifling good may 
arise? Is it too wild a thought to hope that our children will not quite 
believe that the French necessarily eat frozs, and are all dancing-mas- 
ters--that every Italian gentleman carries a stiletto in his bosom, and 
& bowl of poison in his left-hand pocket--that German babies are 
weaned on sauer-kraut—that revenge is the one inevitable passion 
with which all Spaniards are possessed—and that the unvarying fate 
of all Turkish ladies is to be sewn up in sacks, and cast into the Bos- 
phorus? Is it really impossible that our grandchildren may discard 
those legends altogether? On the other hand, it strikes me that our 
continental neighbours will not henceforward be quite so decided as 
heretofore in their notions and impressions respecting us. I don’t think 
we shall be called ‘perfidous Albion” quite so frequently. Iam of 
opinion that the editors of foreign newspapers will no longer declare 
that we live on raw beef-steaks, and occasionally eat the winners of 
our Derbies ; that every nobleman takes his “‘bouledogue” to court with 
him ; that we are in the daily habit of solling our wives in Smithfield 
market; and that during the month of November three-fourths of the 
population of London commit suicide. Altogether, I think that a little 
peace, and a little good-will, and a little brotherhood among nations 
Will result from the foreign invasion; and that it will in future be no 
longer a matter of course, that because fifty thousand Frenchman in 
blue coats and red trousers meet fifty thousand Englishmen in blue trou- 
sers and red coats, they must all fall to, and cut or blow each other to 
stoms.— Household Words. 


FLYING IN THE AIR. 


During the last two or three years, many articles on “Ballooning” have appear- 
in our colurans, but as this subject is far from exhausted, itis hoped that read- 
¢rs will find some entertainment in the following extract from ‘“ Household 
Words,”—Ed. Alb. 
_ The first thing you naturally expect is some extraordinary sensation 
in cringing high up into the air, which takes away your breath for a 
ume. But no such matter occurs. The extraordinay thing is, that 
you experience no sensation at all, so faras motion is concerned. So 
true is this, that on one occasion, when Mr Green wished to rise a 
little above a dense crowd, in order to get out of the extreme heat and 
Pressure that surrounded his balloon, those who held the ropes, misun- 
lerstanding his direction, let go entirely, and the balloon instantly 
rose, while the aéronaut remained calmly seated, wiping his forehead 
vith a handkerchief, after the exertions he had undergone in prepar- 
‘ng for the flight, and totally unconscious of what had happened. He 
clares that he only became aware of the circumstance, when, on 
eng a considerable elevation (a few seconds are osten quite enough 
r that), he heard the shouts of the multitude becoming fainter and 
aa which caused him to start up, and look over the edge of the 





A similar unconsciousness of the time of their departure from earth 
‘he often happened to ‘* passengers.” A very amusing illustration of 
an is given in a letter published by Mr. Poole, the well-known author, 
. bey after his ascent. “I do not despise you,” says he, “ for talking 

out & balloon going up, for it is an error which you share in common 
With some millions of our fellow creatures; and [, in the days of my 
‘norance, thought with the rest of you. I know better now. The fact 
pen do not go up at all; but at about five minutes past six on the 
yrning of Friday, the 14th of September, 1888—at about that time, 

Suxhall Gardens, with all the people in them went down!” What 

ollows is excellent. ‘« I cannot have been deceived,” says he; “I speak 
om the evidence of my senses, founded = repetition of the fact. 


Upon each of the three or four i i 
experimental trials of th ers of the 
a to enable the pure to glide away from us with ~ ety to them- 
es—down they all went about thirty feet”—then, up they came 


‘gain, and so on. There we sat quietly all the while, in our wicker 


buckbasket, utterly unconscious of motion; till, at length, Mr. Green 
snapping 4 little iron, and thus letting loose the rope <A which the 
0 


earth was suspended to us—like Atropos, cutting the connexion between 
us with a pair of shears—down it went, with everything on it; and 
your poor, paltry, little Dutch toy of a town, (your Great Metropolis, 
as you insolently call it), having been placed on casters for the occa- 
sion—I am satisfied of that—was gently rolled away from under us.”* 

Feeling nothing of the ascending motion, the first impression that 
takes possession of you in “‘ going up” in a balloon is the quietude— 
the silence, that grows more and more entire. The restless eaving to 
and fro of the huge inflated sphere above your head (to say nothing of 
the noise of the crowd), the flapping of ropes, the rustling of silk, and 
the creaking of the basket-work of the car—all has ceas There is a 
total cessation of all atmospheric resistance. ‘ou sit in silence which 
becomes more perfect every second. After the bustle of many moving 
objects, you stare before you into blank air. We make no observations 
on other sensations—to wit, the very natural one of a certain increased 

ulse, at being so high up, with a chance of coming down so suddenly, 
if any little matter went wrong. As all this will differ with different 
individuals, according to their nervous systems and imaginations, we 
will leave each person to his own impressions. A 

So much for what you first feel; and now what is the first thing you 
do? In this case everybody is alike. We all do the same thing. Wel-ok 
over the side of the car. We do this very cautiously—keeping firm 
seat, as though we clung to our seat by a certain attraction of cohesion 
—and then, holding on by the edge, we carefully protrude the peak of 
our travelling-cap, and then the tip of the nose, over the edge of the 
car, upon which we rest our mouth. Everything below is seen in so 
new a form, so flat, compressed, and simultaneously—so much too- 
much-at-a-time—that the first look is hardly so satisfactory as could be 
desired. But soon we thrust the chin fairly over the edge, and take a 
good stare downwards ; and this repays us much better. Objects appear 
under very novel circumstances from this vertical position, and ascend- 
ing retreat from them, (though it is they that appear to sink and re- 
treat from us.) They are stunted and foreshortened, and, rapidly flat- 
tened to a map-like appearance; they get smaller and smaller, and 
clearer and clearer. ‘ An idea,” says Monck Mason, “involuntarily 
seizes upon the mind, that the earth with all its habitants had, by some 
unaccountable effort of nature, been suddenly precipitated from its 
hold, and was in tke act of slipping away from beneath the aéronaut’s 
feet into the murky recesses of some unfathomable abyss below. Every- 
thing, in fact, but himself, seems to have been suddenly endowed with 
motion.” Away goes the earth, with allits objects—simking lower and 
lower, and everything becoming less and less, but getting more and 
more distinct and defined as they diminish in size. But, besides the 
retreat towards minuteness, the phantasmagoria, flattens as it lessens 
—men and women are of five inches high, then of four, three, two, one 
inch—and now a speck; the Great Western is a narrow strip of parch- 
ment, and upon it you see a number of trunks ‘“‘running away with 
each other,”’ while the Great Metropolis itself is a board set out with 
toys ; its public edifices turned into ‘‘ baby- houses, and pepper-castors, 
and extinguishers, and chessmen, with here and there a dish-cover— 
things which are called domes,eand spires, and steeples!” As for the 
Father of Rivers, he becomes a dusky-grey, winding streamlet, and his 
largest ships are no more than flat pale decks, all the masts and rig- 
ging being foreshortened to nothing. We soon come now to the shad- 
owy, the indistinct,—and then all is lost in air. Floating clouds fill up 
all the space beneath. Lovely colours outspread themselves, ever- 
varying in tone, and in their forms or outlines—now sweeping in broad 
lines,—now rolling and heaving in huge, richly, yet softly-tinted 
billows—while sometimes, through a great opening, rift or break, you 
see a level expanse of grey or blue fields at an indefinite depth below. 
And all this time there is a noiseless cataract of snowy cloud-rocks 
falling around you—falling swiftly on all sides of the car, in great 

fleecy masses—in small snow-white and glistening fragments—and im- 
mense compound masses—all white, and soft, and swiftly rushing past 
you, giddily, and incessantly down, down, and all with the silence of a 
dream—strange, lustrous, majestic, incomprehensible ! 

Aéronauts, of late years, have become, in many instances, respecta- 
ble and business-like, and not given to extravagant fictions about their 
voyages, which now, more generally, taxe the form of a not very lively 
log. But it used to be very different when the art was in its infancy, 
some thirty or forty years ago, and young balloonists indulged in ro- 
mantic fancies. We do not believe that there was a direct intention to 
tell falsehoods, but that they often deceived themselves very amusing- 
ly. Thus, it has been asserted, that when you attained a great eleva- 
tion, the air became so rarefied that you could not breathe, and that 
small objects, being thrown out of the balloon, could not fall, and stuck 
against the side of the car. Also, that wild birds, being taken up and 
suddenly let loose, could not fly properly, but returned immediately to 
the car for an explanation. One aéronaut declared that his head be- 
came so contracted by his great elevation, that his hat tumbled over 
his eyes, and persisted in resting on the bridge of his nose. This asser- 
tion was indignant!y rebutted by another aérouaut of the same period, 
who declared that, on the contrary, the head expanded in proportion to 
the elevation ; in proof of which he stated, that on his last ascent 
he went so high that his hat burst. Another of these romantic 
eee described a wonderful feat of skill and daring which he 

ad performed{up in the air. At an elevation of two miles, his balloon 
burst several degrees above ‘‘the equator” (meaning above the middle 
region of the baloon,) whereupon he erept up the lines that attached the 
car until he reached the netting that enclosed the baloon; and up this net- 
ting he clambered, until he reached the aperture, into which he thrust 
—not his head—but his pocket handkerchief! Mr. Monck Mason, to 
whose ‘‘ Aéronautica” we are indebted for the anecdote, gives eigth 
different reasons to show the impossibility of any such feat having ever 
been performed in the air. One of theseis highly graphic. The “‘per- 
former” would change the line of gravitation by such an attempt: he 
would never be able to mount the sides, and would only be like the 
squirrel in its sovekeann cae He would, however, pull the nettin 
round—the spot where he clung to, ever remaining the lowest—unti 
having reversed the machine, the balloon would probably make its 
escape, in an elongated shape, through the large interstices of that por- 
tion of the net-work which is just above the car, when the balloon is in 
its proper position? But therichest of all these romances is the follow- 
pe Ay we statement :—A scientific gentleman, well advanced in years, 
(who had “probably witnessed the experiment of the restoration of a 
withered pear beneath the exhausted receiver of a pneumatic machine”’) 
was impressed with a conviction, on ascending to a considerable height 
in a balloon, that every line and wrinkle of his face had totally disap- 
peared, owing, as he said, to t'e pretenatural distension of his skin ; 
and that, to the astonishment of his companion, he rapidly began to 
assume the delicate aspect and blooming a pearanee of his early youth ! 

These things are ail self-delusions. A bit of paper or a handkerchief 
a cling to the outside of the ear, but a penny piece would, 
undoubtedly, fall direct to the earth Wild birds do not return to the 
car, hut descended in circles, till, passing through the clouds, they see 
whereabouts to go, and then they fly downwards as usual. We Sass 
no difficulty in breathing; on the contrary, being ‘‘ called upon,” we 
sing asong. Our head does not contract, so as to cause our hat to 
extinguish our eyes and nose; neither does it expand to the size of a 
prize pumpkin. We see that it is impossible to climb up the netting 
of the balloon over-head, and so do not think of attempting it; neither 
do we find all the lines in our face getting filled up, and the loveliness 
of our “blushing morning” taking the place of a marked maturity;— 
These fancies are not less ingenious and comical than that of the sailor 
who hit upon the means of using a balloon to make a rapid voyage to 
any part oftheearth. ‘‘ The earth spins round,” said he, at a great 
rate, don’t it? Well, I’d go up two or three miles high in my balloon, 
and then ‘lay to,’ and when any place on the globe I wished to touch 
at, passed underneath me, down rd drop upon it.” 

But we are still floating high in air How do we feel all this time ? 
‘‘ Calm, sir—calm and resigned.” Yes, and more than this. After a 
little while, when you find nothing happens, and see nothing likely to 
happen (and you will more especial] Feel this under the careful con- 
duct of the veteran Green,) a delightful serenity takes the place of all 
other sensations,—to which the extraordinary silence, as well as the 
pale beauty and floating hues that surround you, is chiefly attributa- 
ble. The silence is perfect—a wonder and a rapture. e hear the 
ticking of our watches. Tick! tick!—or is it the beat of our own 
— We are sure of the watch; and now we think we can hear 

oth. 

Two other sensations must by no means, be forgotten. You become 
very cold, and desperately hungry. But you have got a warm outer 
coat, and travelling boots, and other valuable things, and you have 
not left behind you the pigeon-pie, the ham, cold beef, bottled ale 
and brandy. 








*Crotchets in the Air, oran Un-scientific Account of a Balloon Trip,” by 
Joha Poole, Esq. Colburn, 183¢€8 ; 








Of the increased cold hich 

e coldness which you feel on ing frome 
cloud into a dark one, the balloon is quite as coldiinnaa you can be ; 
and, probably, much more so, for it produces an immediate change of 
altitude. The expansion and contraction which too romantic gentle- 
nen Ree bg _ in the size of —~ heads, does really take place 
in the oon, ng as it passes from a cloud of on perat 
=e that of parce " > —_ 

e are now near ree miles high. Nothing is to be se 

air above—around—on all sides, with floating me — ow 
| should you like to descend in a parachute ?—to be dangled by a long 
line from the bottom of the car, aad suddenly to be “let go,” and to di 
at once clean dowm through those grey-blue and softly rose-tin 
clouds, skimming 20 gently beneath us? Notat all: oh, y no Manner 
of means—thank you! Ah, you are thinking of the fate of poor Cock- 
ing, the enthusiast in perschates, concerning whom, and his fatal “‘im- 
provement,” the public is satisfied chat it knows everything, from the 
one final fact—that he was killed. But there is something more than 
that in it, as we fancy. 

Two words against parachutes. In the first place, there is no use to 
which, at present, they can be applied; and, in the second, they are so 
unsafe as to be likely, in all cases, to cost a life for each descent. In 
the concise words of Mr. Green, we should say—* the best parachute 
is a balloon; the — are my things to have to deal with.” 

Mr. Cocking, ag we have said, was an enthusiast in hutes. He 
felt sure he hed discovered a new, and the true, ies. All para- 
chutes, before his day, had been constructed to descend in a concave 
form, like that of am open umbrella; the consequence of which was, 
that the parachute descended with a violent swinging from side to side 
which sometimes threw the man in the basket in almost a horizontal 
position. Mr. Cooking conceived that the converse form ; viz., an in- 
verted cone (of large dimensions), would remedy this evil; and becom- 
ing convinced, we suppose, by some private ex ts with models, 
he agreed to descend on a certain day. The time was barely adequate 
to his construction of the parachute, and did not admit of such actual 
experiments with @ sheep, or pig, or other animal, as prudence would 
naturally have suggested. Besides the want of time, however, Cocking 
equally wanted pradence ; he felt sure of his new principle; this new 
form of parachute was the hobby of his life, and up he went on the 
appointed day (for what aéronaut shall dare to “ disappoint the pub- 
lic ?” )\—dangling by @ rope, fifty feet long, from the bottom of the car 
of Mr. Green’s great Nassau Balloon. 

The large upper rim of the parachute, in imitation, we su pose, of 
the hollow bones of @ bird, was made of hollow tin—a most inappro- 

riate and brittle material; and besides this, it had two fractures.— 

ut Mr. Cocking was not to be deterred; convinced of the truth of his 
discovery, up he would go. Mr. Green was not equally at ease, and 
positively refused to touch the latch of the “liberating iron,” which 
was to detach the parachute from the balloon. Mr. i 
to do this himself, for which means he procured a piece of new cord of 
upwards of fifty feet in length, which was fastened to the latch above 
in the car, and led down to his hand in the basket of the parachute.— 
Up they went to a great height, and disappeared amozxz the clouds. 

Mr. Green had taken up one friend with him in the car; and, know- 
ing well what would happen the instant so great a weight as the para- 
chute and man were detached, he had provided a small balloon inside 
the car, filled with atmospheric air, with two mouth-pieces. They were 
now upwards of a mile high. 

«How do you feel, Mr. Cocking ?” called out Green. ‘‘ Never bet- 
ter, or more delighted in my life,” answered Cocking. Though hangi 
at fifty feet distance, in the utter silence of that region, every acvens 
was easily heard. But, = _ will alter your mind ?” suggested 
Green. ‘ By no means,” cri ocking; ‘‘but how high are we ”’— 
‘* Upwards of a mile.”—‘‘ I must go higher, Mr. Green—I must be ta- 
ken up two miles before I liberate the parachute.” Now, Mr. Green, 
having some regard for himself and his friend, as well as for poor Cock- 
ing, was determined to do no such thing. After some further colloquy 
therefore, during which Mr. Green threw out a little more ballast, and 
gained a little more elevation, he finally announced that he could go no 
higher, as he now needed all the ballast he had for their own safety in 
the balloon. ‘ Very well,” said Cocking, “if you really will not take 
me any higher, I shall say good-bye.” 

At this juncture Green called out, ‘“‘ Now, Mr. Cocking, if your mind 
at all misgives you about your parachute, I have provided a tackle up 
here, which I can lower down to you, and then d you up into the 
car by my little grapnel-iron windlass, and nobody need be the wiser.” 





—‘* Certainly not,” cried Cocking; ‘thank you all the same. I shall 
now make ready to ull the latch-cord.” Finding he was determined, 
Green and his id both crouched down in the car, and took hold of 
the mouth-pieces of their little air-balloon. ‘‘ All ready?” called out 
Cocking. “* AH the veteran aéronaut above. ‘‘ Good 
night, Mr. Green !”—“Good night, Mr. Cocking!"— <A pleasant voy- 
age to you, Mr. Green—good night!” 

There was a perfect silence—a few seconds of intense sus and 
then the aéronauts in the car felt a jerk upon the latch. It had not been 
forcible enough to open the liberating iron. Cocking had failed to de- 
tach the parachute. Another pause of horrid silence ensued. 

Then came a strong jerk upon the latch, and, in an instant, the great 
balloon shot upwards with a side-long whirl, like a wounded serpent.— 
They saw their flag clinging flat down against the flag-staff, while a 
torrent of gas rushed down upon them through the aperture in the bal- 
loon above their heads, and continued to pour down into the car for 
length of time that would have suffocated them but for the judgmatie 
provision of the little balloon of atmospheric air, to the mouth-pieces of 
which their own mouths were fixed, as they crouched down at the 
bottom of the car. Of Mr. Cocking’s fate, or the result of his experi- 
ment, they had not the remotest knowledge. They only knew the 
parachute was gone! 

The termination of Mr. Cocking’s experiment is well known. Fora 
few seconds he descended quickly, but steadily, and without swinging 
—as he had designed, and insisted would be the result—when, suddenly, 
those who were watching with glasses below, saw the parachute lean on 
one side—then give a lurch to the other—then the large upper circle 
collapsed (the disastrous hollow tin-tubing having evidently broken up), 
and the machine entered the upper part of a cloud: in a few more se- 
conds it was seen to emerge from the lower part of the cloud—the whole 
thing turned over—and then, like a closed-up broken umbrella, it shot 
straight down to the earth. The unfortunate, and, as most people 
regard him, the foolish enthusiast, was found still in the basket in which 
he reached the earth, he was quite insensible, but uttered a moan; and 
in ten minutes he was dead. 

Half a word in favour of parachutes. True, they are of no use “ at 
present ;’’ but who knows of what use such things may one day be? As 
to Mr. Cocking’s invention, the disaster seems to be attributable to 
errors of detail, rather than of principle. Mr. Green is of opinion, 
from an examination of the broken la:ch-cord, combined with other cir- 
cumstances, which would require diagrams to describe satisfactorily, 
that after Mr. Cocking had failed to liberate himself the first time, he 
twisted the cord round his hand to give a good jerk, forgetting that in 
doing so, he united himself to the balloon above, as it would be impos- 
sible to disengage his hand in time. By this means he was riclently 
jerked into his parachute, which broke the latch-cord ; but the tiu tube 
was not able to bear such a shock, and this caused so serious a fracture, 
in addition to its previous unsound condition, that it soon afterwards 
collapsed. This leads one to the conjecture that had the outer rim 
been made of strong wicker-work, or whalebone, so as to be somewhat 
ys and that Mr. Green had liberated the parachute, instead of 

r. Cocking, it would have descended to the earth with perfect safety 
—skimming the air, instead of the violent oscillations of the old form 
of this machine. We conclude, however, with Mr. Green’s laconic— 
that the safest parachute is a balloon. 

But here we are—still above the clouds! We may assume that you 
would not like to be ‘* let off” ima parachute, even on the improved 
ae and we will therefore prepare for descending with the balloon. 

his is a work requiring great skill and care to effect safely, so as to 
alight on a suitable piece of ground, and without any detriment to the 
voyagers, the balloon, gardens, crops, &c. 

The valve-line is pulled !—out ruses the gas from the top of the bal- 
loon—you see the flag fly upwards—down through the clouds you sink 
faster and faster—lower and lower. Now you begin to see dark masses 
below—there’s the Old Earth again!—the dark masses now discover 
themselves to be little forests, little towns, tree-tops, house- —out 
goes a shower of sand from the ballast-bags, and our descent becomes 
slower—another shower, and up we mount again, im search of a better 
spot to alight upon. Our guardian aéronaut gives each of us a bag of 
ballast, and directs us to throw out its contents when he calls each of 
by name, and in such quantities es as he Moreover, no 
one is suddenly to leap out of the balloon, when it touches the earth ; 

artly because it may cost him his own life or limbs, and partly 
becsuce it would cause the balloon to shoot up again with those who 
remained, and so make them lose the advantage of the good descent 
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= ined, if nothing worse Meantime, the grapnel- 
iron pa been lowered, and dangling down at the end of a strong rope 
ofa hundred and i oe long. It is now trailing over the ground. 
Three bricklayers, labourers are in chase of it. It catches upon & bank 
rs its way through. Now the three bricklayers are joined by a 
couple of fellows in smock-frocks, a policeman, five boys, followed by 
three little girls, and, last of all,a woman with a child in her arms, 
all running, shouting, screaming and yelling, as: the grapnel-iron and 
rope go trailing and bobbing over the ground before them. At last the 
fron catches upon a hedge—grapples with its roots; the balloon is ar- 
rested, but straggles hard ; three or four men seize the rope, and down 
we are hauled, and held fast till the aérial Monster, with many a gig- 
antic heave and pant, surrenders at discretion, and begins to resign its 
inflated robust proportions. It subsides in irregular waves—sinks, 
se flattens—dies to a mere shrivelled skin ; and being folded up, like 
eter Schlemil’s shadow, is put into bag, and stowed away at the bot- 
tom of the little car it so recently over shadowed with its buoyant 
enormity. : 

We are glad it is all over; delighted, and edified as we have been, 
we are very glad to take our supper at the solid, firmly-fired oak table 
of acountry inn, with a brick wall anda barn-door for our only prospect, 
as the evening closes in. Of etherial currents, and the scenery of 
infinite space, we have had enough for the present. 





REMINISCENCES OF BADEN. 


It was our lot to reside for many years at the Queen of Watering- 
, and during the course of that time we witnessed much, both 
curious and instructive. We lived in the midst of the storm-boding 
events of 1848, and the awful desolation of the ensuing year, after the 
thunder-cloud had burst. We saw princes tottering on their thrones, 
and even then breaking their plighted word; and a nation so intoxica- 
ted by the first fumes of liberty, that it slept. away in inglorious inac- 
tivity the fair season in which to become great and free. But beside 
all this, much has attracied our attention which casual tourists would 
be apt to neglect; and this we now humbly venture to submit to our 
ers, our purpose being to amuse those who have not been to Baden, 
while at the same time we trust we shall not fatigue those who have 
already visited ‘‘les Eaux” and “la Foret Noire ;” and, as the Limona- 
dier of t the Quartier Latin remarked to his ‘‘pratique,” when expressing 
their astonishment at the alarming development of hair on his upper 
lip, drunk ‘‘la bonne Biére de Mars” at the fountain-head, which Ma- 
or H., of the Baden Artillery, so aptly rendered by a ‘‘ verre de 
rasse. 

This hero, who was more conversant w‘th the word of command than 
the French language, once had occasion to fay a visit to Strasburg — 
In great doubts as to his own capacity to express his wants, he was 
still s0 overcome by his natural thirst and the heat of the weather, that 
a “‘choppin” of beer was absolutely necessary before he could go fur- 
ther. Imagine his joy at seeing the magic word “‘ Bierbrauerei,” paint- 
ed in large letters on a board beneath the word “Brasserie.” By a 
mental operation, as Aldrich, in his Logic, ha: it, he soon discovered 
that ‘‘Brasserie” and ‘“Bierbrauerei” must mean the same thing: and 
by a further process of ratiocination, concluded that ‘“‘Brasse” must 
be the French for “Bier.” So he boldly walked in, and summoned 
the waiter with the authoritative command, “Gargon, un verre de 
Brasse.” 

Baden-Baden is, in sooth, a pleasant place, which none can leave 
without regret; some at their losses to Mons. Benazet, others at being 
compelled to bid adieu to the delightful scenery. A philosopher might 
here study, with advantage to himself, the mutability of fortune; he 
may see a “‘Milord” arrive with a dashing equipage, and observe him, 
within a week, modestly retiring from the stage of his late splendour, 
leaving behind him horses, carriage, and all! 

But of all the gay scenes, none surpasses the Promenade in front of 
the Conversations Saal, where, on a fine afternoon, the company sit be- 
neath the orange-trees, sipping coffee and listening to the band. To 


this circumscribed sphere every nation of the civilised world sends its 
representatives. 
* * ’ * 2 
The next 


en is the Honourable Cogiete. Fitaspavin, without 
exception the best cicerone a philanthropist like the revered Howard 
¢ould have, for he is intimately acquainted with the interior of ever 
1 on the Continent, and is equally great at selling a horse or a friend. 
must have obtained some money somewhere, ‘for, see how eager! 
he rushes u which lead to the Conversation’s Saal eit 
now play till it is all gone, and then he will exert his wits in devising 
some fresh scheme to replenish his pockets. It is strange that a man 
Bo dlever in gaining money should be so deficient in the requisite talent 
to keep it; but, **Ainsi va le monde.”’ 
You are looking at that portly tleman withthe sleek smile and 
uae eye; surely you recognise him? It is the Reverend John 
oubleface, who edified us so greatly at Xhausen by the refreshing 
sermon he preached. If you happen to be in the Kursaal next Sunday 
evening, you will see him, when he thinks nobody is looking, with his 
eyes fined. on the ceiling, and pushing a Kronenthaler on to the zero 


the ste 


rouge. 

But these pictures may be multiplied ad infinitum. Let us tarn to 
more grateful subjects. The Lichtenthaler Allee is a pleasant scene 
on a bright summer afternoon, filled as it is with carriages, from the 

of Wurtemberg’s coroneted and well-equipped caléche down to the 
er’s wife from Carlsruhe, who parades her Iris-rivalling splendour 
in a humble drosch, while her husband is essaying his infallible martin- 
e at the table. And then, again, at the end of the season, 
Cedows enazet, with a count as his huntsman en chef, gallantly 
provides stags from the grand wee and gives luncheons worthy 
of Apicius to those who have confided their money to his coffers, or else 
brings boar pigs from France to be speared by the chivalrous nobility 
of Europe. How pleasant, too, the balls im the ‘ Salle des Fleurs”— 
heretofore so free from the taint of exclusiveness which the travelling 
English have lately introduced—the air redolent with the sweet.smel- 
ling orange-trees, and the thousand-and-one perfumes to which odorif- 
erous Paris gives birth ; or the Trinkhalle, with its frescoes, which 
allure the gazer to visit the fairy scenes which Gotzenberger has so 
well depicted ; or else the Restauration Saal, with its dainty table d’héte, 
where such conversations as the following may be heard between stout 
Englishmen and waiters ; 

“Gargon, un biftek,” 

Oui, monsieur ; avec blaisir.” 

**No, no: avec des pommes de terre.” 

One of the pleasantest amusements we know, is it to sit in front of 
Mellerio or Buffa’s shops, at the little round tables, and play at chess 
or dominos ; nor is any lack of opponents to be feared, for there is an 
habitué of Baden, who is such a fanatico that he constantly walks about 
with a chessboard beneath his arm. 

And if none of these scenes satisfy our craving, we can take an agree- 
able walk to the Alt Schloss, and breakfast beneath the umbrageous 
oaks, whence, by-the-by, the writer had the fortune to see the great 
Lola expedited by two fierce gendarmes, and convoyed to the railroad 


station, in 1846, on account of certain eccentricities of behaviour she | 


had displayed on the preceding evening in the Kursaal She, however, 
eonped, on this occasion better than she did in 1848, when passing 
one from Switzerland, for then the students shamefully ill 

used her at the station in Heidelberg, and compelled her to fly further. 
In spite of Lola’s almost sovereign authority in Manich, the pot. valiant 
Minchener gave vent to many sly jokes about her, the Fliegenden 
Blatter taking the lead, and cleverly managing to evade the censorial 
shears. One caricature had a great run, representing the king as lo, 
and Lola as the vengeful Oistros, in the shape of a huge Spanish fiy. 
The following lines also excited considerable attention, fur the author 
had the audacity to affix them to the door of the Countess Landsfeldt’s 


Un jour Lola, 
Bel oiseau, s’énvola 
Vers un pays chéri de Loyola : 
Eile trouva la, 
Ba roi poéte—et puis—le cajola 
Et de caresses l’accabla. 


Du roi la téte se troubla— 

ll affubla Lola 
Dans un beau falbala— 

Des titres, des bijoux, en veux ta—les voila. 
Le ministére s’ 
Et voulut chasser Lola— 
Mais c’est lui qu’on exila— 

La cour béla 


hi 





Le bourgeois beugla, 
On siffla Lola, 
On persiffla le roi—hola ! 








Eye Avion. 


Malgré cela, 
Lola est toujours la, 
Et puis voila — 
Vive le roi, Lola et Loyola! 


Spite of all her faults, Lola did some good in her unquiet way, and 
the king was perfect] — when he wittily said, ‘ Had her name not 
been Lola, but Loyola Montes, she would have still been in Munich:” 
A plain proof in what awe her power was held, is furnished by the 
cltaniaahed fact that notonly the so-called Austrian party at court, 
offered her £20,000 to go away quietly, but that the ecclesiastical and 
temporal nobility, who formerly managed state affairs in Bavaria, had, 
on several occasions, shown themselves well-disposed to form a coali- 
tion with, and gain an ally in, her. Even the ministers who had been 
appointed through her influence would have gladly conceded her a 
certain share in the government, had she not wished to become more 
than the other royal mistresses, Mesdames Lizius, Dahn, &c., had been 
—that is, mediators between the king and ministers. These ladies had 
been satisfied with receiving advice and hints from ministers in weighty 
state affairs, and with cleverly conversing with the king about them, 
discovering his views and wishes, and then imparting them to the min- 
isters. But Lola would not be servant to any one—she wished all to 
beceme her slaves. She hated the ecclesiastics—she detested the no- 
bility—not through any democratic feelings, but because the laws of 
society prevalent in Germany did not suit her; for even in Munich 
they set certain bounds on her passions and her avarice, which despised 
every effort at concealment, and she deemed even common prudence a 
restraint on her liberty. 

Still, though Baden is so delightful a place in summer, yet we must 
confess we prefer it in winter. At that season the amusements are ever 
varying, and a sociability exists which it is not possible to maintain 
du thesummer months. We have balls given by tle ‘* Leseverein” 
and the :‘ Burger-Gesellschaft ;’ the haute volée also play their part, 
by holding, fortnightly, reunions at the Zahringer Hof. The pedes- 
trian may find ample entertainment by a walk to Lichtenthal, where 
Graf is ever ready to welcome him with a warm room and cold beer, 
and a hissing caldron on the top of the stove, filled with ‘‘ Knoblauch, 
meth, or Blutwursten,” while his Jung Bier preserves its well- merited 
reputation, and is even better than the ‘* Lager Bier’’ he dispenses in 
summer, these being the names given to the winter and summer brew- 
age, as during the former season beer is being constantly brewed, but, 
in the latter, they are obliged to brew it all at once, and lay it upina 
** Felsen Keller,” whence it derives its name of ‘‘ Lager Bier.” At the 
Fremersberg, too, he will always find a welcome and a shelter, go when 
he may; or heamay extend his walk to Ebersteinburg, Sinzheim, or 
Steinbach. One great amusement, to which we can hardly grant the 
name of sporting, is the ‘‘ Meissen fang,” or capture of titmice, which 
occupies, a large proportion of the population at large during the 
months of November and December. The orthodox method of proceed- 
ing is by carefully searching for a place in the surrounding woods, ge- 
nerally near the Yburg, where the birds usually feed, and there a hut 
is formed of pine boughs, large enough to conceal two persons. An ap- 
perture is left in the front, through which a piece of wood is extended, 
with springes of horse-hair hanging on either side. A tame titmouse is 
fastened on the other end of the stick, and by his twittering he induces 
his unfortunate relatives to enter, when they are soon despatched by 
having their necks twisted. We have known two persons catch as many 
as 1500 birds in the course of an afternoon. They are esteemed a de- 
licacy, and are eaten like larks in England. If snow intervene, still 
there is no cessation to our amusement, for then the sleighs come into 
use, and fly with hundreds of tinkling bells through the streets. The 
chief inconvenience of winter is the ** Glatteis,” formed by rain falling 
on the congealed earth, and making one entire sheet of ice; andas the 
streets are all paved with small round stones, tumbles in abundance 
may then be predicted. At such times it is a common occurrence to 
see @ party of citizens, on leaving their tavern, deliberately pull off 
their boots, and walk home with stockinged feet, which is the only safe 
method of locomotion. The Carnival is also kept up to a certain exf 
tent, and a “ Narrea-Verein’”’ holds its sittings during the month o 
February. 

As regards legitimate sporting, shooting may be had in abundance, 
extending for miles round the town, as, since the revolution of 1848, 
the crown lands, heretofore so strictly preserved by the grand duke, 
have been given up to the corporation, and they have let them toa 
party of citizens, from whom permission to shoot may be purchased for 
about eighty florins annualiy. Roebuck, hares, partridges, woodcock, 
and snipe, may be met with, the two former in considerable abundance, 
though the chevreuil have been sadly thinned by the peasants, who, on 
the abolition of the gaue-laws, went out en masse, with every descrip- 
tion of firearm—mu-:kets, pistols, and the long rifles with which their 
fathers had so mercilessly received the Frenca, when they tried to force 
their way through the Acherner Thal. It may be imagined what de¢as- 
tation was done, when the writer states that upwards of 200 head of 
roebuck were sold in one day on the market-place of Strasburg for 
half-a-crown apiece. Another sad blow and heavy discouragement for 
sportsmen was the so-termed revolution of 1849. On the Prince of 
Prussia passing through Baden-Baden, martial law was proclaimed, 
and all guns, &c., ordered to be given up, and deposited in the Town 
Hall, under pain of death. This was, of course. directly complied with, 
and all went on quietly till six o’clock in the evening, when the Prus- 
sians marched to Oos, where they encamped for the night. At about 
eight, however, the Nassau and Meckienburg contingent marched in, 
and ina very short time broke into the Town Hall, and carried off nearly 
200 fowling-pieces, all of considerable value, and among them eight 
belonging to a Prussian Graf. Maugre all our exertions, we never saw 
any of them again, though we heard of them all up the country to Con- 
stanz, and found they had been sold to Jews from Strasburg, who 
doubtlessly made a rich harvest by them. All the satisfaction we 
obtained was, that we should send in our claims to the respective 
governments, and when matters became quiet again, they would be ex- 
amined into. One trick, however, these — soldiers practised at 
Lichtenthal is too rich to pass unnoticed. They persuaded a poor simple 
gardener of the convent to purchase a gun of them, inducing him to do 
so by the low price they asked. He was foolish enough to buy it for 
about a pound, but had scarce arrived home when a picquet seized 
him for having arms in his possession, in contravention to martial law, 
when he was imprisoned for three weeks, and seatenced to five-and- 
twenty blows with the haselnuss stock, while the informer, the very 
fellow who sold him the gun, received a reward for his keen scent after 
hidden weapons. 

It appears to us that the whole affair of 1849 has been greatly mis- 
understood in England. It has been termed a revolution, though, in 
point of fact, nothing of the sort took place. A public meeting was 
ecnvened at Offenburg on the 6th of May, at which a petition to the 
grand duke was drawn up, strenuously urging the necessity of the con- 
stitution being called into life—a step considered requisite as the grand 
duke had been playing fast and loose for a considerable time. On the 
following Tuesday some drunken life guardsmen, who had been con- 
ducting prisoners to the Penitentiary at Bruchsal, on returning to 
Carlsrube, gave three cheers for Hecker. In consequence of this, the 
duke expressed his opinion that it was impossible to live in such a state 
of things, and therefore quietly departed. The chamber was taken un- 
awares by this unexpected defection, and, as the government was at a 
stand-still, eventually established a dictatorship under Brentano. 

It was, in truth, curious to see the different manifestations of joy and 
sorrow on the countenances of the bourgeois of Carlsruhe when this 
event took place—those notable ber.es who, in the stormy times of 1848, 
after being enrolled in the Burgerwehr and armed, patrolied the streets 
without any weapons of attack or defence, for fear the workmen of the 
* Kesslersche Fabrik” might fall on them and deprive them of their 
weapons. But now their ardour was excessive in all the Bier and Wirth 
Stuben, and all vowed that they were ready to fight, and, if need must, 
die for the republic, though, when called upon to furn'sh their quota 
to the expenses of the war, all set more value on their money than their 
lives. Oh, these bourgeois! whose salient points Glasbrenner has so 
excellently described in his ‘‘ Hauptkennzeichen eines Philisters.” 

The P: ilistine is either noble or a government employé, or else hath 
a business which provideth him with a respectable livelihood. He 
also hath several children, whose clever sayings it delighteth him to 
repeat. 

The Philistine formerly felt an agreeable sensation on hearing the 
word * Liberty,” and would even read forbidden books, or was pleased 
in his heart when despotism was cursed and reviled. But when the 


light of freedom dawned, things were not sufficiently yuiet for him, and 
he now heartily wisceth himself once more beneath the protecting 
wings of absolutism’s p»lice, though he dareth not give expression to 
such sentime ts, ** for fear of being laughed at.” 

He also attacheth to the words * Popular Representation” the idea of 
murder and rapine; and if he heareth of a public meeting, he diggeth 
a hole inthe ground and hideth his money though he hath no ob- 
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ection to the windows of his richer neighbour being = 
2nd als con eee = 
e e also termeth each person ‘ i ” 
bere fe his ae uae, bs " * Foreigner” who wag not 

Whenever he eth a satire, he always feele F 
of it, and he therefore abuseth violently 5 vests Ta jeet 
the daily journals of his town. Spleen in 

Under the term ‘‘ Freedom of the Press,” 
must hold the same opinion as himself. 

From pure anxiety and fear of excesses, 
turbance and unpleasantness. 

ve the —_ who, in contradistinction of 
Imperiale, were ready to reply, ‘“‘ La Garde se rend mai M 
—pot bellied citizens, who would march to the exercising gront we 
wet days with an umbrella in one hand and a musket in the othe ~“ = 
even if they were about to lay down life for their country, that vd al 
reason they should suffer from a cold, like the man left for exec An 
who complained that his sheets were damp. Others walking to ms ve 
in uniform, while the maid-servant carried musket, sabre, an carriage 
box after them, for they had no wish toappear in the streets as comme e 
soldiers, although they were compelled to exercise ;—men, who one 
all anxious to be elected officers, and so caused a wit to propose thet 
they should proceed to elect a private. All this was of dai y iter 
rence in Carlsruhe. But when the time for real action arrived, a ion 
change came over the spirit of their dreams, and few, very few, wer 
to be found among them ready to march to the frontier : so, to sreveat 
such an awful catastrophe, they commenced caballing against Bren 
tano, and doing their utmost to evade the collectors of the voluntary 
loan. At length they succeeded in carrying a measure that only the 
young men of the Ist “‘ Aufgebot” should te marched to the seat of 
war, while they remained behind and pledged themselves to fight pro 
aris et focis, 

But, in sober sadness, the whole affair was a melancholy mistake 
Brentano, to whom we are inclined to attribute the purest motives 
was in a serious state of ill-health, and was dviven by his colleagues 
to proclaim a Republic. From that moment the fate of the country 
was sealed Besides, too, their leaders were enough to: uin any cause 
however righteous ; such men as the two Mieroslawskis, who make 3 
trade of rebellion, and care for nought but plunder and good cheer 
continually intoxicated, and only mindful of their own safety. The 
odium thrown on the whole cause by the shamelessness of the military 
leaders checked the growth of the young Republic, and caused the ever 
careful Suabes to ponder ere they raised the standard of insurrection 
And still, in spite of all this, they fought bravely. It was great to sec 
the youth of the whole land foremost in the van at Ladenburg, Mann- 
heim, and Muggensturm, and, though conscious of the impossibility of 
success, through a mistaken sense of duty standing firmly to their 
ground. How many others had to mourn for sons laid low by the Prus. 
sian tirailleurs with their murderous ‘‘ Nadel-Gewehre;’ how many 
had to weep for their children’s blighted hopes; and how many families 
have been condemned to the bitterness of poverty to afford their re. 
latives a susteannce in a foreign Jand! God knows ! the country has 
suffered enough, and years must elapseere Baden become again the 
happy and prosperous Garden of Germany it formerly was. 


———————— 
wCONSPIRACY OF THE CLOCKS. 


“When Cardinal Montalto assumed the tiara under the title of Sixtus 
V., he speedily threw off the disguise which had enveloped his former 
life, smoothed the wrinkles from his now proud forehead, raised hig 
piercing eyes—heretofore cautiously veiled by their downcast lids—and 
made the astounded conclave know that in place of a docile instrument 
they had elected an inflexible master. Many glaring abuses existed in 
Rome, and these the new pope determined to reform. It was the cus- 
tom for the nobles, whether foreigners or natives, to be escorted 
whenever they went out by a numerous body of pages, valets, soldiers, 
aud followers of all kinds, armed, like their masters, to the teeth. 
Sometimes a noble’s “following” resembled an army rather than an 
escort ; and it frequently happened that when two such parties met in 
@ narrow street, a violent struggle for precedence would take place, 
and blood be freely shed by those who had had no previous cause of 
quarrel. Hence came the warlike meaning—which it still retains—of 
the word rencontre. Sixtus V. resolved to put down this practice, 
and seized the opportunity of an unusually ficrce combat taking place 
on Easter-day within the very precincts of St Peter's. 

Next morniug an official notice was posted on the city walls, prohib- 
iting every noble without exception from being followed by more than 
twenty attendants. Every one also, of whatever degree, who should 
himself carry, or cause his people to carry, any sort of fire-arms 
(pocket-pistols being especially mentioned), should thereby incur the 
penalty of death. At this notice Pasquin jested, and the nobles \augh- 
ed, but no one dared to indulge in bravado, until the following ingident 
occurred. 

Just after the promulgation of the pope’s orders, Ranuccio Farnese, 
the only son of the Duke of Parma, arrived in Rome. His first care 
was to wait on the new pontiff; and being presented by his uncle, Car- 
dinal Farnese, the young prince met the reception due to his rank and 
to his merit. Already his talents and courage gave promise of his be- 
coming a worthy successor to his father; and the Roman nobles vied 
with each other in doing hononr to the heir of one of the richest duchies 
in the peninsula. On the evening after his arrival he was invited by 
Prince Cesarini to a magnificent banquet. Wine flowed freely, and the 
night waxed late, when the gay guests began to discuss the recent 
edict of his holiness. Seveest wild young spirits, and amongst them 
Ranuccio, declared themselves ready to brave it openly. Next morn- 
ing, however, when sobered by sleep, they all, with one exception, 
judged it expedient to forget their bravado. Ranuccio alone felt a 
strong desire to try conclusions with the pope. Although a feudatory 
of the holy see, he was not a Roman, and he was a prince. Sixtus V. 
would probably think twice before touching a head that was almost 
crowned. Besides, youths of twenty love adventure, and it is not every 
day that one can enjoy the pleasure of putting a pope ina dilemma. 
Ranuccio, in short, went to the Vatican and asked an audience of his ho- 
liness. It was immediately granted, and the prince after having, ac- 
cording to the custom, knelt three times, managed adroitly to let fall 
at the very feet of Sixtus a pair of pistols loaded tothe muzzle. 

Such audacity could not go unpunished. Without a moment's hesi- 
tation the pope summoned his guards, and ordered them te arrest and 
convey to Fort St Angelo the son of the Duke of Parma, who bad just 
condemned himself to death. War might be declared on the meese® 5 
an outraged father might come, sword in hand to demand the life am 
liberty of his son. What cared Sixtus? He was resolved to restore 
but a corpse. ; ‘i 

The news spread quickly : so much audacity on one side and so muc 
firmness on the other seemed almost incredible. Cardinal Farnest 
hastened to the Vatican, and, falling at the feet of the pope, with = 
in his eyes pleaded his nephew’s cause He spoke of the youth of : e 
culprit and the loyalty of his father, who was then in Flanders fig < 
iug the battles of the holy see. Ranuccio had been but two days in ~ 
—might he not fairly be supposed ignorant of the new enactment ‘ a 
he belonged to a powerful house, which it might not be page 0 
even his holiness to offend; and, finally, he was closely related by > 
to the late pope, Paul III. i bs 4 

The holy father’s reply was cruelly decisive. ‘‘ The law, he The 
makes no distinction : a criminal is a criminsl, and nothing more. ‘al: 
vicegerent of God on earth, my justice, like His, must be imparts’: 
nor dare [ exercise clemency, which would be nothing but weakness. 

The cardinal bent his head and retired. i). tial 

Besieged incessantly by fresh supplications from various inno a 
quarters, the pope sent for Monsignor Angeli, the governor of a - 
Angelo. To him he gave imperative orders, that precisely at ony « 
four o’clock* that evening his illustrious prisoner's head shou 
struck off. «al + that 

The governor returned to the castle, and signified to Ranuccio - 
he had but two hours te live. The young man laughed in his ee, “ 
began to eat his supper. He could not bring himself to believe aomee rf 
the heir-apparent PP the Duke of Parma, could be seriously car 0M 
with death by an obscure monk, whose only title to the pont” 
seemed to have been his age and decrepitude. Yet speedily the r a 
seemed to him less worthy of derision, when he saw from his windo) | 
scaffold, bearing @ hatchet and a block, in process of erection. ' 
who can describe his dismay when his room was entered by aby the 
who came to administer the last rites of the church, followed ©) 
executioner, asking for his last orders ! 

Meantime Cardinal Farnese was not idle. : 
friend, Count Olivarés, ambassador from the court of Spain, 
resolved to attempt to obtain by stratagem what had been 
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rayers. Two precious hours remained. “ Our only plan,” said 
jad = og is to op the striking of all the public clocks in Rome! 
Meaotime do you ner Angeli’s attention.” 

His eminence possessed grewt influence in the city, and moreover, the 
control of the public clocks belonged to his prerogative At the ap- 

inted hour, as if by magic, time changed his noisy course into @ 6i- 
ent fight. Two clocks, those of St. Peter and St. Angelo, were put 
back twenty minutes. Their proximity to the prison required this 
change, and the cardinal’s au hority secured the inviolable secrecy of 
every one concerned in the plot. lene one.’ : 

The execution was to be private; but Olivares, in his quality of am- | 
bassador, was permitted to remain withthe governor. A sage glance | 
assured him that the clock was going right—that is to say, that it was | 
quite wrong. Already the inner court was filled with soldiers under 
arms, and monks chanting the solemn ‘ Dies Irw.” Everything was 
prepared save the victim. Olivarés was with Angeli, and a scene com- | 
menced at once terrible and burlesque. The ambassador, in order to 
gain time, began to converse on every imaginable subject, but the gov- 
ernor would not listen. 

«* My orders,” he said, ‘‘ are imperative. 
clock all will be over.” ; 

« But the pope may change his mind.” Without replying, the ter- 
rible Angeli walked impatiently up and down the room, watching for 
the striking of his clock. He called: asoldierappeared. * Is all pre- 
pared?” All was prepared: the attendants, like their master, only 
waited for the hour. ; 

«Tis strange,” muttered the governor. “I should have thought ”— 

** At least,” interposed Olivarce, “if you will not delay, do not anti- 
cipate.” And monsignor resumed his hasty walk between the door and 
window, listening for the fatal sound which the faithful tongue of the 
clock still refused to utter. 

Despite of delay, however, the fatal hour approached. Ten minutes 
and Ranuccio’s fate would be sealed. ; 

Meanwhile the cardinal repaired to the pope. As he entered, Sixtus 
drew out his watch, and his eyes sparkled with revengeful joy. On the 
testimony of that unerring timepiece Ranuccio was already executed. 

** What seek you?” asked his ho'iness. 

** The body of my nephew, that I may convey it to Parma. 
let the unhappy boy repose in the tomb of his,ancestors.” 

** Did he die like a Christian ?” 

‘« Like a saint,” cried the cardinal, trembling at a moment's delay. 
Sixtus V. traced the following words: ‘We order our governor of 
Fort St Angelo to deliver up to his eminence the body of Ranuccio 
Farnese.” Having sealed it with the pontificial signet, he gave it to 
the cardinal. 

Arrived at the palace gates, Farnese, agitated between fear and 
hope, hastened to demand an entrance. A profound silence reigned 
within, broken only by the distant note of the “‘ De profundis.” He 
rushed towards the court. Was he teo late ?—had his stratagem suc- 
ceeded ? One look would decide. He raised his eyes—his nephew still 
lived. His neck bare, and his hands tied, he knelt beside the block, 
between a priest and the executioner, faintly uttering the words of his 
last prayer. Suddenly the chanting ceased ; the cardinal flew towards 
the governor. Ere he could speak, his gestures and his countenance 
lied for him. 

** A pardon !—a pardon!” exclaimed Olivarés. The soldiers shouted. 
The executioner began to unloose his victim, when a sign from Angeli 
made him pause. The governor read and reread the missive. 

“The body of Ranuccio Farnese!” he repeated: ‘ the criminal’s 
name would suffice. Why these words, ‘ The body of?” 

‘* What stops you?” cried the cardinal, at that perilous moment 
looking paler than his nephew. 

“* Read !” replied Angeli, handing him the pope’s letter. 

‘Is that all?” said his eminence, forcing a smiling and pointing to 
the clock. ‘* Look at the hour: it still wants two minutes of the time, 
and I received that paper from his holiness more than a quarter of an 
hour since.” 

The governor bowed: the argument was irresistible. Ranuccio was 
given up to his deliverers. A carriage, with four fleet horses, waited 
outside the prison, and in a few moments the cardinal and the young 
rene were g»lloping along the road to Parma. Just then the clocks of 

ome pealed forth in unison, as it rejoicing that by their og ag 
silence they had gained their master’s cause. It might be well if law- 
yers in our day would sometimes follow their example. 

Monsignor Angeli, as the chronicle relates, was rather astonished at 
the rapi fit of time after his prisoner’s departure. In fact, the next 
hour seemed to him as short as its predecessorwas long. This phenome- 
non, due to the simple system of compensation, was ascribed by him to the 
peaceful state of his conseience. Although inflexible in the discharge 
of what he esteemed bis duty, he was in reality » kindhearted man, 
and felt sincere pleasure at what he honestly believed to be Ranuccio’s 











At the first stroke of the 
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On the morrow the Spanish ambassador was the first to congratulate 
Sixtus V., with admirable sang froid, on his truly pious clemency. 
Olivarés was only a diplomatist, but he played his part as well as if he 
had beea a cardinal, and made every one believe that he had been the 
dupe of his accomplice. He had good reasons for so acting. His mas- 
ter, Philip II., seldom jested, more especially when the subject of the 
joke was tne iniallible head of the church; and he strongly suspected 
pe the clocks of Madrid might prove less complaisant than those at 

ome. 

Poor Angeli was the only sufferer. For no other crime than that of 
not wearing a watch, the pope deprived him of his office, and imprisoned 
him for some time in Fort St Angelo. As to Cardinal Farnese, renounc- 
ing all the praises and congratulations of his friends at Rome, he pru- 
dently remained un absentee. 





HORACE WALPOLE AND THOMAS GRAY. 


AN IMAGINARY DIALOGUE. 
[ Paris, a.p. 1739. ] 


Gray. And what sort of evening had you, pray, at Milor Conway’s. 

Walpole. Mighty duil it would have been called in London ; but 
considering the fate of us poor exiles in a strange land, it passed off 
well enough. We shook each other by the hand more warmly than we 
should have done in Whitehall or Leicester Square, and felt comforta- 
ble at the flesh-and-blood evidence of every John Bull face that there 
is such a country as England after all. , 

G. Which one is really in danger of forgetting—one hears so little 
about it from the quality in Paris. 

W. Paris mentions England now and then in a proverb—as she al- 
ludes to Paradise (of which she knows just as little) or Babyion the 
Great— 

G. Which she is more familiar with, unless Scripture misleads and 
my eyesight deceives me. 

W. You should have been with us last night at his lordship’s, for 
we railed against French things and personages pretty scandalously I 
yreaies you, much as we enjoy ourselves in the naughty heart of them. 

y Lord George Bentinc: and I had a prodigious dispute about the 
merits of Versailles, which he lauded and | unsparingly abused. 

G. For my part, 1 spent an absolutely uninterrupted evening in let- 
ter- writing — 

W. To Dick West, I hope, child ? 

G. Yes; and about Versailles too. 

W. 1 am infinitely obliged to you for forestalling me. I should only 
have made mouths at its palatial magnificence, whereas you were too 
well pleased with it to do that. 

_G. You are mistaken: I thought but poorly of the place, and told 
Dick what Ithought. For instance, 1 am barbarian enough to call 
the Grand.Front a huge heap of littleness, and to declare of the whole 
building that a more disagreeable tout-ensemble you can nowhere see 
for love or money ; though I admire the back frout, with the terrace 
and marble basins and bronze statues. As for the general taste of the 
place, everything, I tell him, is forced and constrained ; and even you 
might be shocked to see how I ridicule the gardens, with their sugar- 
loaves and minced-pies of yew, their scrawl-work of box, their stiff, 
tiresome walks, and their little squirting jets d'eau. 

W. Mind you keep your treasonable epistle under lock and key, or 
We may both have an exempt laying his paw on our shoulders, and 
whispering De part /e roi in our ears, oak Masten a lettre de cachet 
into our hands. Little as I love Versailles, it is the genteelest piace 

in the world compared with the Bastile. 

G. If the mouchards are not on the look-out for me, I am for them, 
and horribly suspicious it makes me. 

W. I'm sure one sat by me at the theatre last Wednesday : a mighty, 
mean, dirty-looking creature, who would press his snuff-box on me, 
and talk about les inglais. He pretended not to suppose me a foreign- 
er; but though I said nothing about that, I was rude and abrupt 
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G. I noticed the ugly rascal. He invited me in an off-hand style to the greatness of the surplus, and considering how much the zeal aj 
-_ him in a game at faro or hazard. Probably he keeps a gaming- | ability of a dozen picked men have contributed to that success and 


ouse himself. , 

W. Oh, there’s nothing dishonourable in doing that, you know, here 
in Paris. More than a hundred of the highest people in the place do 
it; and the houses are open all night-long for any adventurer who 
likes to go in. 

G. I fancy our absence from the gaming tables is one reason wh 
we get on so slowly with the natives. They have no sympathy wit 
abstinence of that kind. We must be perfect Huguenots to them. 

W. Had you much communication with mon chere ami of the snuff- 
box ? 1 hope, if he is a mouchard, you are not compromised ? 

G. I was as reserved and circumspect as a Cambridge freshman. No, 
I’m quite safe. If I had committed myself 1 should have been committed 
before now ‘ ; 

W. You’re a wise child; yet nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit, 
especially while sitting out a tedious French ballet, and tempted to 
talk by « piquant old Parisian. What horrible ideas they have of mu- 
sic here! 

G. Nothing can equal its wretchedness except the profound respect 
with which they listen to it. Did you ever hear such screaming ? 

W. No; except in our own laughter, when the thing was over: I 
really believe we squalled louder and longer than the singers, and in- 
finitely more in tune. I’d as soon live on maigre as frequent their 
operas. The music is as like gooseberry-tart as it is like harmony. 

G. More so if the gooseberries be sour, and set your teeth on edge. 
I shan’t venture on another bite, but confine myself to Corneille and 
Moliére. What a shame it is the houses are so thin on Moliére nights! 
W. That’s because they’ve had nothing but Moliére for such a pro- 
digious time. I don’t suppose Addison himself would continue to be 
worshipped in London every night in the year, and for twenty years 
running. But Moliére has a foremost page in your good books. 

G. Lowe him a great deal, if only for whiling away dull hours at 
Cambridge, where he helped me to forget those execrable mathematics 
which are the alpha and omega of the university articles of faith. 
Cambridge will never produce a Moliére, nor will England either. 

W. Don’t be ungrateful, child, for national mercies. Cambridge has 
given us Newton; and if France has her Moliére, have we not Dryden 
and Vanburgh, and Wycherley and Steele, and a world of others ’ 

G. Perhaps we shall have Walpole on the list of English classics 
before we have done. 

W. Who can tell? Stranger things have eeapenee. Not only Ba- 
laam, but Balaam’s ass we find among the prophets. Then why not Sir 
Robert’s son among the poets. 

G. Or Thomas Gray himself, riding triumphantly on your argument 
of an ass. I daresay we have both had our day-dreams of glory at 
Eton and Cambridge. 

W. And are not too old or too sage to have them still. After be- 
coming travelled gentlemen, and initiated in all the mysteries of the 
Grand Tour, we must let the world sce what is in us, and appeal to 
posterity—that imposing fiction which shall one day be fact! 

G. If the world — no more of us a ceatury hence than it does 
to-day, posterity will owe us a little as weoweit. Ah, ifone could 
only rise from the grave in 1839, and search the booksellers’ shops to 
see whether anything of Walpole or Gray be still on sale! To poor as- 
piring authors posterity is what eternity is to Addison’s Cato—a 
“pleasing, dreadful thought!’ I wonder what our great-grand- 
children will think of Pope and Arbuthnot, of Brooke’s tragedies and 
Coventry’s dialogues. nless they’re greater fools than I suppose 
they’ll be—one may speak disrespectfully of one’s juniors, who are not 
even going to be born for so considerable a time to come—they will 
cancel many a4 literary verdict of our day; raising the beggar from 
the dungbill, where we leave him, to be a companion of princes, and 
lowering some of our great Apollos to silent contempt. 

W. Why plenty of authors have come to this pass in our own ex- 
perience, whom Pope’s ** Dunciad’’ has at once aimenges of immortality 
and immortalised. Every generation produces plenty more—people 
who make a noise and pother for a few brief moons, and then either 
die a violent death, like Mr. Pope’s victims, by a sort of justifiable 
a a or else perish from natural causes, the most natural in the 
world. 

G. There's rather a dearth at present in our home-literature. Poe- 
try seems to have sunk with the Jacobites—— 

W. Heaven forbid they should rise again together ! 

G. Spoken like thy father’s son. The best thing I have seen lately is 
a satire called «« London” said to be by a young fellow named Johnson, 
who writes for the magazine. It was published last year, and ought 
to be better known than it is, being very tersc and energetie; every 
a in it is well-loaded, and goes off with a sharp report that you must 
isten to. 

W. The satire’s a sort of translation from Juvenal—isn’t it! I’ve 
had itin my hands without reading it. 

G. Mr. Johnson is no mere translator I promise you. His poem is 
rather a transfusion of Juvenalian vis vite into modern veins; such a 
satire as the old Rman himself would have written had he been a sub- 
ject of his most sacred majesty the second George. 

W. Why, child, you’ve discovered another star in the heavens. 

G. A fixed one, depend on’t; and one that you may see with the 
naked eye without telescope or glasses. 

W. Your vision is perhaps too keen. Some eyes, you know, see in 
the dark; but we’re not all gifted after that feline fashion: and mean- 
while Mr—a—a—a—Johnsou—is it ?—must try and wait. If he be no 
falling star he need not be in a hurry, but can go on shining till we 
have time to look at him. 

G, His light won’t go out yet, never fear. As for seeing stars in the 
dark, I don’t suppose that faculty is peculiar tome. When else should 
we notice them? This one will probably be gazetted in the astronomi- 
cal tables of Parnassus a hundred years hence. 

W. In that case the year 1839 ought to have a record of Mr. Gray’s 
prediction as well as Mr. Johnson’s sigr in the zodaic. How would 
‘** London” go down here at Paris? Is ii smart enough to take with the 
readers of Messieurs Boileau and Voltaire? Mr. Pope is already a 
ae favourite here, and the French are capital judges of satire. 

G. Mr. Johnson is too smart for them—that is, against them ; he rails 
quite angrily against the ‘‘ supple Gaul,” declaring that— 


‘* Obsequious, artful, voluble, and gay, 

On Britain’s fond credulity they prey. 

No gainful trade their industry can ’scape— 
They sing, they dance, clean shoes, or”—— 


W. Child, child! c’est effroyable! Remember the Bastile. Surely 
you believe in exempts? And if stone-walis have ears, mercy on us! 
what must they have? 

— | - 


THE NEW “ ORDER” OF THINGS. 


Last Thursday the Queen held a Court and Privy Council at Wind- 
sor Castle. The chief business done was of a singularly holiday char 
acter, being a general interchange of civilities and honours on the close 
of the Great Exhibition. Lord Seymour, the First Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests, and Lord Granville, Vice President of the Board 
of Trade, took their seats at the Privy Council, and are now members 
of Her Majesty's Cabinet—the former, we presume, for the use of Hyde- 
park, for the iron railing, the carriageways, the slip of Rotten-row, the 
new lodges at Prince’s-gate, the temporary entrance near Hyde-park- 
corner, and the other conveniences so stingily provided by the Woods 
and Forests during this wonderful season; and the latter for having 
been the chief working man among the Royal Commissioners, unwea- 
ried, decisive, affable, and wise. Her Majesty had the next turn, be- 
ing presented by the East India Company, for her part in the Exhibi- 
tion, with the largest of the splendid pearl necklaces exhibited among 
the Lahore jewels, and with a very choice and vajuable selection from 
the other objects exhibited by the Company, embracing Dacca muslins, 
furniture, jewelry, silver filagree work, jewelled agate caps, carpets, 
shawls, brocades—a meet offering to the Empress of Inde. Consider- 
ing the grace which Her Majesty gave to the Exhibition by opening it 
in person, and the indefatigable attention she has given to it, having 
almost completed her daily inspection before many of her subjects were 
out of their bedrooms, a few trinkets, the spoils of old Ruajeet Singh’s 
Palace, and other trifles more peacefully acquired, were no extravagant 
reward. Then the two new Vice-Chancellors received the honour of 
Knighthood. When Sir Richard Kindersley and Sir James Parker 
had stept aside, the designer, the consulting engineer, and the contrac- 
tor of the Crystal Palace were presented to the Queen and were sever- 
ally made Sir Joseph Paxton, Sir William Cubitt, aud Sir Charles Fox 
—names that will long be remembered in the annals of industry and 
peace. When the Court was over the Royal Commissioners for the Ex. 
hibition held a meeting in the Castle, when, as we are told, one of the 


| surplus, we are sure that the public will not grudge “a good slice” in 


return for the time, the days and nights, the wear and tear, the anx- 
iety and the annoyances, suffered by the men who have done the work 


of the Exhibition. Sir Joseph Paxton, it is said, is to have £5,000, 


somewhere about 2% per cent. on the cost of the buil as it 
—certainly not too much for one of the newest and brightest ideas 
ever imagined by self-taught or professional architect. The acting 
members of the Executive Committee, two of whom had a large share 
in originating the Exhibition, will also be remunerated on a somewhat 
more moderate scale. Thus ended the distribution of prizes at Wind- 
sor Castle, which was never more worthily or gracefully employed. 
Unless we are mistaken, time, year by year, will endow with 
interest this brief ceremonial, and add fresh dignity to these simple 
titles. A kpighthovd means something in these days. It implies as 
much loyalty, a8 much genius, as much energy,—in a word, as m 
virtue, as would have made a knizht on the field of Agincourt or the 
lists of Ashby. The work a man has to do varies with the age, and it 
is uo dispar ent to the present application of these honours that it 
would be difficult to find an exact precedent five hundred years old. 
High desert is the same always, and all that have it will ae ay it 
in one another. We have just been indebted to a few men for that 
which we certainly should never have had but for them. But for 
Prince Albert, say what people will of others’ part in the affair, we 
should never have had the Great Exhibition. In like manner, but for 


Sir Joseph Paxton we should never have had the Crystal Palace; and 


but for Sir Charles Fox, it is more than questionable whether that 
structure could have been undertaken and completed so promptly, 80 
speedily, so securely, and with so much that is le and beautifal 
in its construction and details. Why should not two such men be 
knighted by the side of our new Vice-Chancellors, or by the side of 
Indian judges, colonial governors, or men who have distinguished them- 
selves in battle, had any been there to receive their reward? Wh 
should not men who have done the public and the world at large po § 
excellent service rank with the best of the order? There is not a more 
illustrious body of men anywhere to be found than the civil companions 
of the Order of the Bath, our Legion of Honour. So long as every 
knighthood is for some real service of honour, or some real positicn of 
responsibility, it is the record of that service, and cannot be degraded. 
The old race of ‘‘ city knights” have almost died out; the mere - 
sentation of addresses, however exuberant in their loyalty, has 

been unrewarded ; and few can add the “Sir” to their names without 
being able to refer to some official dignity or historical occasion. 
Should this rule be adhered to, and the honour be as charily and. dis- 
creetly distributed as it has been of late years, there is no a 
the time may come when a baronetcy, and even the titles of ty, 
will not be appreciated so highly as a well-earned knighthood. Our 
baronets are alvesdy so numerous and so destitute of historical associa- 
tions, that the ** bart.” at the end of the name is absolutely necessary 
to show the hereditary quality of the “ Sir” at the beginning. No one 
asks, and no one need ask, what a bar< cet or his ancestors have done. 
Indeed, the only thing they do now is to hunt foxes and abuse free 
trade. As for our peerage, we need only enter the House of Lotds 
almost any day im the seesion to see how fast it is losing its character 


as a legislative body. With the vicissitudes in the landed proprietary, 


which are at all events possible, and of which we have a taste y 
in Ireland, our nobility ae become as poor as they are inefficient ; and 
an hereditary title may at last be a thing which it will be inconvenient 
to assume, as a sign rather of downfal than of elevation. These dan- 


gers are less to be apprehended in the case of an order of knighthood, 


carefully husbanded for pe use, and bestowed upon none who are 
not already distinguished. m 
‘* But the world is not yet prepared,” we shall be told, for a nobili- 
ty of upstarts and a chivalry of material interests, We are not goi 
to desert a Jove-born aristocracy and the indigenous gods of the so 
for the fabricators of a glass house and the collectors of a colossal 
bazaar. The true colour of greatness is poetic; but these are not to be 
found in a purely mechanical and mercantile achievment.” Sorry are 
we to reply—but it is a condition of human natare—that if we are to 
be great and good, it must be in material things. Spirit is so tied to 
matter in this sublunary sphere that, rise as we may, the soul cannot 
clear itself of the body, or the body of the vulgar earth’s surface. War 
is a very material thing, yet it is the foundation of our oldest nobility, 
and the most valued source of that whieh is b ipa Gane . — 
fication, the commissariat, strategy, naval architecture, on, & 
all material studies; not wholly material, indeed, but substantial 
materiai. Statesmanship is seldom for much unless it cond 
to material interests; and the best Ministers have been those that cared 
most for the industrial classes. Agriculture, by the consent of all 
men & most gen’ y occupation, is an arduous struggle with the 
brute matter and elements of nature. The phyaeen deals with 
physics; the lawyer with dry facts and formulas; the artist with forms 
and colours; and it is, indeed, difficult to name the profession, Unless 
it be that which is emphatically ‘“ spiritual,” which is not under the 
necessity of mastering some physical rudiments before it can pass to its 
higher mysteries. It is true, indeed, that in all these professions moral 
science and common sense and genial feeling must be superadded in 
order to excellence, for ‘“‘manners, not mathematics, make the man.” 
But in this respect there is not much difference, if any, between the 
mechanical arts, which are assuming so prominent « place in the story 
of man, and the arts of war and statecraft on which States and families 
were formerly founded. 
The undertaking which we have just seen so prosperously concluded 
has made as large demands on the courage, the patience, the tact, the 
good nature, the magnanimity, and, in a word, the heroism of its pro- 
moters and managers as @ crusade or a cam 3 and we see not why 
the merits and the honours of the result should be less valued because 
they are bloodless. These consolations are addressed to those timid 
persons who think that at every step in this iron age we are losing sight 
of some golden tradition. In the minds of this class our new ts 
will be of the order of Nimrod, or, perhaps, Tubal Cain. Knighthood 
they think must be won in the field, not in the workshop or the office. 
Our St. ona raust be slaying something, and that something must 
be pestilential, squameous, grovelling, and insidious; something that a 
knight ought to hate and kill. The only monster that the three gentle- 
men knighted on Thursday lave had to do with is a monster green- 
house, long enough, scaly enough, and shiny enough, but instead of 
killing it they made it. So what right have they to a knighthood? We 
trust and hope that they are the vanguard of many other Enights in the 
work of human progress. There is much to be done; for the Great 
Exhibition. after all, has proved rather the imperfections than the com- 
pleteness of art. To the million it was only a glimpse of opening won- 
ders, a lesson of comforts and refinements, and a vision of industrial 
organisation, still very imperfectly realised. Its true value is in what 
it suggests. The Royal Commissioners regard it in that light.— 
They are setting to work on the foundatien they have laid, and when 
Parliament meets we shall find that the Exhibition has only passed to 
reappear in a more permanent form.— Times, 25th ult. 

-_—_ > —_— 


AN ESCAPE EROM PURGATORY. 


At this time of the year there is usually so strong an expectation of 
change in the Ministry that something is absolutely necessary in order 
to prevent a dangerous degree of disappointment. It is not, indeed, in 
our power to announce an extensive reconstruction of the Cabinet, or, 
indeed, any alteration in the Cabinet at all, besides the two additional 
members of whom our readers are already informed; but, a8 we are 
informed by @ Ministerial organ, a change of not less importance 
has taken place in the second rank of the public service, The Right 
Hon. Lawrence Sulivan, after serving his country with credit for 
more than forty years, has retired with a pension from the place of 
Deputy Secretary at War, and into that peaceful haven has retired, 
from the storms of the Colonial-office, that most excellent and amiable 

entleman, Mr. Benjamin Hawes. We are quite sure that the public 
in general, whatever their opinions, and whether they have colonial 


roperty or not, will rejoice to hear that a man of such exemplary good 
ang go strong & eae of duty, and such unwearied dilig , has 
effected his escape out of Purgatory, rather sooner perhaps any 
member of the Colonial-office had aright to expect. In his nt 
position he will be able to effect important administrative’ reforms, 


without raising the ghost of a Canadian dynasty, without bringing 
down on the unfortunate colonist the vengeance of Heki or Sandilli, 
without throwing a tropical Legislature into a permanent state of re- 
volt, or meeting in every street the haggard and threadbare victims of 
an inconsistent philanthropy. 

Mr. Hawes has our heartiest congratulation on his escape from the 
combined operation of fifty plagues—for that is somewhere about the 








enough to prove myself English to the backbone. 


subjects under discussion was the pecuniary rewards due to some of the 
Executive and the staff. Considering the brilliancy of the success and 


number of our colonies—each of themsufficient to rob any man for ever 
of sleep. Mr. Hawes’ successor in the Colonial-office is Mr. Frederick 
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Peel, who thus enters office much as his father did before him, with 
géme little difference to be smoothed over between himself and his col- 
leagues. The difference in this is one more of association than feeli: 
or ruaniee. No point can be mentioned that we are aware of, in whic 
Mr. F. Peel, inh »@s we suppose him to do, the political views 
of his father in their latest stage of de t, is not perfectly at 
accord with Her Majesty’s present advisers. The memory of the pe. 
rent will impart to this change the 4 of a coalition; and if 
there be a Peel party, and Mr. F. Peel is at its head, a coalition of some 
sort undoubtedly there is; but it is a coalition which rather sets the 
seal on the past than throws any light on the future. In following his 
roughshod rider in the Colonial-office, Mr. Frederick Peel will have 
little spare strength or time to revert to the great questions that di- 
vide party from party. As the only chance permitted to the unfortu- 
nate colonies, and the only bit of new blood introduced into a Govern- 
ment, which has done nothing hitherto but breed in and in, we beg to 
tender to Mr. Frederick Peel, our very best wishes, praying, in par- 
ticular, that he may be more successful than his predecessors for the 
last fifty years.— T'imes, Oct. 27. 

ooo 


DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have received the following correspondence between the Prince 
Castelcicala and Lord Palmerston, relative to the communication, offi- 
— by the former to the Foreigu-office of a pamphlet published in 
London in reply to Mr. Gladstone's letters to the Earl of Aberdeen. 


PRINCE CASTELCICALA TO VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 
** 15, Princes-street, Cavendish-square, Aug. 9. 

** My Lord,—In a rt which appeared in The Times paper of yes- 
terday of the sitting of the House of Commons, I have read that your 
Excellency, in answer to a question put by Sir De Lacy Evans, relative 
to some publications of Mr. Gladstone against the Government of the 
King my august master, said that you considered it your duty to send 
conies of the same tothe British Ministers atthe various Courts of 
Europe; and since a reply to the said publication, grounded upon sub- 
stantial documents, has recently made its appearance, I have the honour 
to send 15 copies to your Excellency, and therefore request your Ex- 
cellency will take precisely the same means for their distribution as 
you have done for those of Mr. Gladstone. 

**The known maxim, Audi alteram partem,” the courtesy of your 
Exceliency, and, in the present conjuncture, what is better, your 
so all lead me hope that your Excellency will not find my request 

discreet. ‘“ CASTELCICALA.” 


VISCOUNT PALMERSTON TO PRINCE CASTELCICALA. 


** Foreign. office, Aug. 18. 

** Prince,—I have had the honour to receive your letter of the 9th 
inst., inclosing a copy of a pamphlet entitled The /Veapolitan Govern- 
ment and Mr. Gladstone, and requesting that copies of that pamphlet 
may be forwarded to Her Majesty’s Ministers at the several European 
Courts. I have to state to you in reply that I must decline being ac- 
cessory to the circulation of a yet ams which, in my opinion, does no 
no credit to its writer or the Government which he defends, or to the 
political party of which he professes to be the champion. 

**T should never have taken the liberty of addressing you on the sub- 
oe of Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet, if you had not by your letter of the 

th inst. rendered it necessary for me to do so, and | can assure you 
that it is not without pain and reluctance that I state to you my opinion 
in regard to those pamphlets and to the matters of which they treat ; 
but I feel that silence on my part, after the receipt of your communi- 
cation of the 9th, would expose me to misrepresentation. I feel myself, 
therefore, compelled to say that Mr. Gladstone’s letters to Lord Aber- 
deen present an afflicting picture of a system of illegality, injustice, 
and cruelty practised by the officers, and agents of the Government in 
the kingdom of Naples, such as might have hoped would not have 
existed in any European country in the present days ; and the informa- 
tion which has bven received upon these matters from many other 
sources leads, unfortunately, to the conclusion that Mr. Gladstone by 
no means overstated the various evils which he deseribes, but that Mr. 
Gladstone’s letters were evidently written and published, not, as the 
mphlet which you send me insinuates in a spirit of hostility to the 
King of Naples, or with ee adverse to the parliamentary and mon- 
archical constitution which His Sicilian Majesty has granted to his 
subjects and has confirmed by his Royal oath. Mr. Gladatone’s object 
seems, on the contrary, to have been the friendly purpose of drawing 
public attention to, and of directing the force of public opinion upon, 
abuses, which, if allowed to continue, must necessarily sap the founda- 


tion-of the Neapolitan monarchy, and prepare the way for those violent 
revulsions which the Feswmenneate prodesed by a dep sense of long 


continued and wide spread injustice are sure sooner or later to produce. 
It might have been hoped that the Neapolitan Government would have 
received those letters in the spirit in which they manifestly were 
written, and would have set to work earnestly and effectually to cor- 
rect those maniiold and grave abuses to which their attention has thus 
been drawn. It is obvious that, by such s course, the Neapolitan 
Government would do more to frustrate the designs of revolutionists, 
and to strengthen the monarchical institutions of their country, than 
could be effected by the most rigorous proceedings of the most vigilant 
Minister of the Police, But the Government of Naples will be much 
mistaken if it imagines that a pamphlet, consisting of a flimsy tissue 
of bare assertions and reckless denials, mixed up with coarse ribaldry 
and commonplace abuse of public men and political parties, will accom- 
plish any useful purpose or render any real service to the Government 
on whose behalf ft appears to have been written. And I must take 
leave to observe that there are admissions, direct and indirect, in Mr. 
MacFarlane’s pamphlet, which go far to establish the conclusions which 
he professes an intention to overthrow. “* PALMERSTON.” 


It will be remarked that the letters above given were written so far 
back as the month of August, but we understand, from the person from 
whom we have received them, that it was only lately that they have 
been made known to the diplomatic world.— /bdid. 
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EARL GREY AND THE CAFFRE WAR. 


A weak and ineffective Ministry is not in England itself felt asa very 
reat calamity. The law, notwithstanding the imbecility of the Execu- 
ve, is still worthily ad:ainistered and steadily enforced. Society 

holds together by its own inherent strength, and men pursue their 
ordinary avocations in 2 safety, and with perfect freedom. 
mynidnae: ¢ indeed, which depends directly upon the Government is at 
a standstill; but, as that bears but a small proportion to the whole of 
our social interests, we may continue to be, as we now are, a flourish- 
ing people, though really without the benefit of anything which de- 
serves the name of an Administration. When, however, we extend our 
view beyond our own island, when we regard our Imperial interests, 
and take into consideration our vast outlying possessions, and our colo- 
nies in every quarter of the globe, the scene presented is of a very dif. 
ferent description. SirG. Grey may be unable to do os beyond 
the mere routine of his office, and we do not find ourselves much the 
worse in vy 3e8 Yee of his inertness. But the inability and short. 
comings of Lord Grey are instantly followed by disastrous results. An 
lish colony, unfortunately, is seldom permitted to manage its own 
rs. The meddling finger of the Colunial Secretary is found every. 
where, from the management of a parish turnpike to the conduci of a 
eral war. If, having brought the colonists into dependence, and 
duced the helplessness that always attends it, we either desert them 
in their need, or encumber them with mischievous assistance, their fate 
is deplorable. In the minor affairs of | Aye nore the consequence is 
seen in the apathy and slow progress of the colony. It exhibits all the 
symptoms of an unfortunate and sickly plant placed in a barren and 
ungrateful soil. The sap, the freshness, and the vigour of youth are 
wasting. Lingering, it drags on a miserable existence, checked, 
thwarted, and enthralled. It has, in fact, no substantive existence, 
but is maintained alive by wretched dribblets of emigration, is ever 
praying for aid, and looking to the mother country for support; and, 
aving been from its commencement kept in leadingstrings, it is wholly 
unable by its own energy to standalone. Such is the regular and in. 
evitable consequence of our colonial system. When, however, an ex- 
inary crisis comes, then are seen in more striking relief all the 
baneful effects of our officious meddling. The colonists, unable to help 
themselves, look imploringly to the Colonial-office. The Colonial-office, 
whioh has, when danger was absent, blustered and talked big, is new 
zed with terror. The chiefs, confused and incapable, look to 
their inferiors ; the subalterns, accustomed only to their own routi-e, 
which in their eyes has always seemed the true art and science of gov. 
ernment, are as helpless as their superiors. Hurry, confusion, and 
disaster follow ; and at length the whole corps sit down in pitiable des 
pair, hoping in their extremity “that the fire will go out of itself.” 





Should any one deem this an overwrought picture of imbecility and 
folly, we of him to direct his attention to our possessions in th 
Africa, and ascertain the fate of the unhappy subjects of England who 
there are crushed by the leaden weight of our colonial dominion. He 
will there see an energetic race of men, so soon as they leave their na 
tive land and arrive at that of their adoption, deprived of every means 
of exhibi and exercising the one great quality which has made Eng- 
land what she is, and at once made to feel that all spirit of self depen- 
dence is deemed a crime—that they are no longer to believe themselves 
the test guardians of their own interests, but must submit their for- 
tunes to the guidance of the colonial authorities, and that, being colon- 
ists, are an inferior race, bound to render blind adoration and undoubt- 
ing obvdience to the divinities of Downing-street. He will also see a 
country of great beauty and fertility, of almost boundless extent, and 
possessed Ten exquisite climate, offering itself as a worthy field of en 
terprise to the adventurous colonists whom England daily sends forth. 
In short, he will behold a territory which, under skilful management, 
might become a great State, and a race of men eminently qualified to 
turn to profit the many advantages the country offers; being, as they 
are, to a great extent, of the same race, and not degenerate either, as 
those who laid the foundations of that vast republic which now oceupies 
the whole continent of North America, from the Lakes of Canada to the 
boundaries of Mexico. But this country and these English colonists he 
will perceive struggling in vain against the mischievous and imbecile 
rule of Lord Grey and his subordinates. The settlers in South Africa 
have, like our ancient colonists of America, a wild and fierce native 
people to dispossess and keep in subjection. With this difficulty, how- 
ever, they are not permitted to grapple, the Colonial Secretary believ- 
ing that he alone is capable of managing this delicate affair. The con- 
sequence of this arrogant assumption is now manifest to the least ob- 
servant, and ought, we think, to convince the most obstinate. A second 
Caffre war now rages. We have hardly paid the millions which the first 
war cost us when we are again called upon to spend our blood and our 
treasures in this costly hostility. The war has found Lord Grey and 
his subordinate, Sir Harry Smith, wholly unprepared. The great poli- 
tician of Downing-street, and the great soldier whom he sent forth with 
vast pomp and circumstance, have been both outwitted by a half-naked 
savage. Sandilli has been too much for both ofthem ; and the unhappy 
colonists, in their ruined farms, their desolate homesteads, their fam- 
ishing families, see the first fruits of the wonderful skill of our Colonial 
Secretary and his wonderful General. England herself will discover 
the results when the bill is brought in. Parliament will then have 
ample opportunity of estimating the value of Lord Grey’s policy in the 
figures of the sum total for which they will be called upon to provide. 
They may not admire, but they must pay. 

A more frightful scene of devestation was never beheld during the 
terrible struggles which took place between the early settl rs in 
America and the fierce nations by whom they weresurrounded than that 
which South Africa now presents to view, with an English general for 
its Governor, and an English army for its defence. The colonial papers 
thus describe the destruction going on in the colony :— 

“* Above Graham’ town to the Orange River, a distance of 300 miles, the whole 
line has been devastated—sheep, cattle, horses, all swept away aud destroyed ; 
the whole border being marked by the ruins of fired farmhouses, the once happy 
homes of a peaceful, industrious people. Lower Albany, with some little excep. 
tion, had until last week escaped the ravages. But‘ wolves’ having been un- 
earthed by the troops in British Caffraria have rushed hither, anc: already we have 
the dismal tidings of burning houses and beggared families.” 

From this we learn that the Goveruor having betaken himself head- 
long into what is called British Caffraria,—a newly-vccupied territory, 
left the settled colony unguarded. The wily foe took advantage of the 
blunder, and being a more expert general than Sir Harry Smith, has 
employed the Governor’s manceuvre against himself with tenfold effect, 
ond has spread ruin an¢ desolation over the fairest part of the colony. 
This disaster, be it remembered, did not occur at the outbreak of the 
war, but at least eight or nine months after that event. Now, eight 
months in these days of rapid communication were amply sufficient to 
enable us to have sent a sufficient force to the Cape,—-if our rulers had 
really understood the danger, and kuown what force was needed. But 
Lord Grey, wrapped up in the contemplation of his own exclusive 
wisdom would listen to no advice, and refused to take any warning. 
When the news of the outbreak arrived he supposed it would at once be 
suppressed. Now that vigour and promptitude and fertility of resource 
were needed, he thought the height of wisdom was to sit with folded 
hands and do nothing. But, at length, disaster having succeeded dis- 
aster,—confusion, and desolation, and ruin being to be seen in every 
part of the colony,—what then does the noble Secretary for the Colo- 
nies? Nothing. He looks on in bewildered imbecility, and betakes 
himself, as the Court Newsman informs us this morning, to his seat in 
Northumberland. The lesson read us by the last Caffre war has 2 
entirely forgotten. The fierce and wily character of the foe, which 
that war had made manifest, was supposed to be wholly changed, and 
childish antics and ridiculous mummery were thought, the proper in- 
struments to employ in order to counteract the machinations of the 
deadly and vindictive hatred burning in the breasts of the native tribes 
by whom the colony is surrounded. Behold the result! A protracted 
war, a ruined colony, a dixgraced commander, a buffled army, a heavy 
bill of costs behind all! Such are the admirable consequences of the 
unrivalled skill in colonial government of our present Colonial Secre- 
tary! The day of payment must come. Will Parliament make that 
day a day of reckoning also ?. 





We add to the above a few military items, from the Times corres- 
pondence, under date, Cape Town, Sept. 12. 


Affairs both in the colony and beyond the frontier have assumed a 
more gloomy aspect than they have ever worn since the commencement 
of the war, for while the enemy have sustained no important check in 
Caffreland, they have continued to lay waste extensive tracis, sweeping 
off thousands of head of cattle, sheep, &c., while the loss of life on the 

rt of the colonists in the different skirmishes has been considerable. 

he strength of the army has in the meantime received a considerable 
increase by the arrival from England of her Majesty's steamers Birken- 
head and Cyclops, and the freight ship Sumner, with the 2d Queen’s 
Royals, a company of Artillery, and detachments for the different regi- 
ments in the feld, together with the return of her Majesty’s steamer 
Hermes, with the 12th Foot, from Mauritius, making an addition of 56 
officers and 1,455 rank and file. The 12ch Lancers and the 60th Rifles 
are hourly and anxiously looked for. 

At the Sovereignty affairs are in a bad state. Two companies of the 
45th Foot, under Captain Parish, and some Cape corps, have been sent 
by Lieutenant-Governor Pine to Major Warden’s relief. Itis, however, 
stated that Moshesh and Molitzane have jvined and are marching on 
the colony. If this report be correct, they will prove our most formi 
dable foe; at all even’s it is stated that the news from this quarter has 
had the effect of hurrying off the steamer. The frontier post, due yes- 
terday, has not yet arrived. The Birkenhead, however, brought a sin- 
gle Graham’s Town journal of the 6th inst., which is the latest intelli 
gence we have, from which the following are extracted :— 

** Fort Peddie, Sept. 1. 

‘To-day we were aroused to arms by heavy firing between Breakfast 
Valley and the mountains near Committees Drift. An express arrived 
from a patrol that was out bringing intelligence of an affair with the 
enemy, and requesting waggons, &c., for the purpose of conveying the 
killed and wounded to Fort Peddie. The detachment of 91st Regiment 
under Lieutenant Rae, with 30 Fingoes, immediately left, and reached 
the camp on the morning of the 2d. It appears the 2d Royals fought 
like Britons, and had they known a little more of the Cuffre character, 
would have taught the enemy a lesson they would not soon have forgot- 
ten. 
Another hand writes as fullows :— 

“Sept. 4. 

** Colonel Burn, 2 Royals, had a sharp affair last Monday near 
Breakfast Valley, in the Fish River Bush, with Stock’s, Botman’s, and 
Seyolo’s Caffres, conjoined with a lot of rebel Hottentots, The kilied 
and wounded were sent in here—8 of the former and 12 of the latter.— 
The killed were buried yesterday; the wou: ded are doing well under 
Dr. O'Connor. Colonel Burn returned to King William’s town by way 
of old Fort Wiltshire, and on his iine of march the Caffres attacked him 
again, as we heard very heuvy firing io that direction, but have not yet 
learnt the results. ‘he Cuffres «ppear to have plenty of ammuni- 
tion.” 

Dates from East London are to the 24 of September. The Dee had 
arrived with troops and levies. The Journa/, in its summary for tbe 
week, observes—‘* We are unable to record any improvewert, in fron- 
tier affairs since our Jast. From all parts of the country we have intel- 
ligence of the marau‘lings of theenemy. In Albany, althcugh defended 
by nearly 300 troops aud a strong provisional force, there still continues 
to be successful aggressivns committed. Scarcely aday passes without 
tidings of disaster. The loss of cattle has been ruinous. The rebel 
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Hottentots are still in the Kurraa, at Oliphant’ 
a Bush. A oy oar a lace they have al 
eir strength. In the Bavians River and sur i 
ters are unquestionably in a fearful and y Rete ~nnATy mat. 
The distribution of the army at the Cape is as follows — 
Royals and 73d Foot at King William’s town; the 2d Queen’ 
in Caffraria ; the 45th Foot in detachments between Natal 
tier; the 12th Foot and 74th Highlanders are at pr 
General Somerset’s division; the 91st at Fort Hare: and the ¢ 
Mounted Rifles in the field from Natal to British Caffraria : the 60 
ow ag Bet they ar - to be attached to the Ist division ; and 4 
t ancers, it is said, i his j 
pro an said, will proceed to the Sovereignty, but this is un. 
The war vessels in Simon’s-bay are H. M ship Castor. ( 
Wyvill, and the Hermes steamer, Captain Fishbourne. r 
East London, and the Cyclops and Radamanth 
tothat port with troops and stores. 
2d inst. for the east coast on a cruise. 
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The following items from 4 letter dated Bombay, Sept. 17 gives the 
latest intelligence. 

‘Cashmere and the frontier continue tranquil—The troops in th 
Punjab, natives as well as Europeans, are suffering most severely 
from fever. This is especially the case with those at the new fronties 
ano | the setting in of the cold weather a continuous chain of these 
posts wil have been built, and the arrangements for the defence of th 
frontier will be complete—Dost Mahomed has succeeded in settling the 
disputes of the Khyberries, who have been fighting amongst them- 
selves. The Ameer still preserves in his aggressive policy towards the 
adjacent native Powers—The Khan and Sirdars of Kandahar have 
placed themselves under the protection of the Shah of Persia, and it is 
stated that 12,000 Persian troops are at present in Heerat.—The Balkh 
State prisoners are at Cabul, and are treated by the Ameer with the 
utmost humanity and consideration The conquest of Balkh had great] 
enriched Dost Mahomed, and added much to the préstige of the Affghan 
arms. They have become so self-confident as to desire to be led against 
the British at Peshawur, and the Ameer was lately much abused in 
his Darbar for opposing such @ proceeding. Were Dust Mahomed 15 
years younger he might achieve as great a name as any of his predeces. 
sors. The number of military adventurers in the coun‘ries beyond the 
Indus is so great that a rich or successful leader may always in a few 
months collect as large an army as he pleases round his standard, ani 
there is now no Power between the Indus and the Araxes that could 
hope to offer a successful opposition to a well-organized Affghan inva- 
sion. 

‘* Another outbreak—if the running-a-muck of 17 Moplah fanatice 
can be so called—took place at Kolatoor, in Malabar, on the 22d of 
August, the fourth similar occurrence in nearly the same locality. 
These Moplahs belong to a new sect which has been founded of late 
years by the preaching of a mad Mussulman saint ; their peculiar te. 
net is the extraordinary virtue they attach to the act of killing an idol- 
ater, which, tugether with dying in the cause of religion, they believe 
insures them an immediate and peculiar reward in the next world 
When a party of these fanatics meet together aud resolve on taking 
their places amongst the saints, some idolator bas to die within a mile 
of the place where the plan is made, and as more ée/a¢ follow the death 
of a great man, some rich end high caste Hindoo is generally selected; 
on the present occasion, 14 of these fanatics, having devoted themselves 
to death, proceeded to the house of a wealthy Brahmin, whom they 
murdered, setting fire to his house. They tben killed another Brabmin, 
and cut down an.t left for dead the head man of the villuge, and are 
stated to have subsequently killed two more that day. Next morning 
they went to another village, three miles off, where they are said to 
have killed the head man and seven others.”’ 

Still later accounts have come to hand by telegraph from Halifax, 
speaking of the Governor General's intention to occupy a portion of the 
territories of Dost Mahomed of Cabul. The particulars must be post- 
poned till next week. 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 


TENTH SEASON.—The First Concert of this 3e1son will be given at NIBLO'3 

Concert Ko. m, on SATURDAY EVENING, Novem ver 22. Conductor, Mr. T. Eisfeld, 
The Programme will be announced next week. Subscriptions for three tickets to each of 
the ‘our Concerts, $1". Associate Members’ tickets to the Rehearsals and one ticket to 
each Concert, $3. Subscribers and member. can obtain extratickets at $l each. A limited 
cumper of tickets issued for strangers, $:,5@ each. Applcations received at Scharfenberg 

& Luis, No. 483 Broadway, and at P. K We.izel’s, No 213 Fulton Street, Brouk!yn. 


By order C. TIMM, Président. 
J.L. Ensien, Secretary. od povks—2 
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TRIPLER HALL. 


GArunp AY, Nov. 15, 1851, FIRST GRAND VOCAL and INSTRU MENTAL FESTI- 
VAL of ALFRED JAELL. from Vienna—his first app~urance in Am ‘rica. 

The ITALIAN OPERA COMPANY, for the first time ant on this occasiva only, will 
appear in the sume entertainment, Prime Dunne: Signuorini B STERFA*ONE, Signora 
A. BERTUCCA, Signora R. PICU, Signora COSTINI. Primi Tenori: 3.goor BEL LINI, 
Signor. BE ‘EDET?&I. Primo Baritono: Signor ©. BAV:ALL Prius Basso: Sigoor 
D. COLETTI, and MiSKA HAUSER, the eminent Vio inist, aided by te powerful OR- 
CHE dTKA of the Astor-place Upera House. Conduc or, MAX MAKETZEK, 

A Carp-—ALFRED JAELL has the honor of presenting to the public of New York 
the Programme of his first Grand Musical Fesiival, and is nroud to call their attenttion to 
its richness, variety, snd rare combination of Talent, which wi!l impart to the contemplated 
perfurmance an unusual splendor and attraetiveness. 






PROGKAMME., 
PART L _ 

1. Grand Overture to “ L’Aesedio di Corinto,” Full Orchestra...... seseseeeseseee Rossini 
2. Duo—F: om Donizeui’s Opera “ Bellisariv,”...........-0<00s008 Signori Bettini, Badiali. 
-. Grand Fantasia ** Sommambuila,” for Piano, Thaluerg, .......0..0..2++ees000: Alf, Jae 
4. Rondo Composed by Maestro Bottesi-tby 2 kee eens Senorina Steffanone. 
5, Grand Fan:asie, first time) Lucrezia Borgia, expressly com) osed fur the occasion, 

ONE OSCCMIOS BF .cccccceccescsccce ccce- cove Oeccrcerscccce Oeccccceres: Mista Uauser 
6. Romanza—From Mercadante’s “ Giuramento,” ..........+-++08 ceccces Sig. s. Benedetti 
7. a“ Le Dance des Fees,” of Blumenthal......-cecccccesssesesecseesceeeees } Alfred Juell 
9. & “La Banamlor—Megro Bomgiccsccncocccapcsccccccccccccoce- coves -covces ; : 

PART I. 

1. “Kossuth March.” by M. Hauser....... hath dy Abn ch KdERi Go 0deerepoesecce Fu!l Orchestra. 
2. “ Brindisi,” from Verdi’« Macbeth .........0. -.2--.se0-- coos + eee Sigra Bertucca, 
3. ‘1 Nurmanni in Parigi,” from Donizetti first time) ......Sizra Costini, and Sig. Batali 
4. “Sprite Gentii,” from Vouizetti’s Favoriia ...... bees codecocsedeoeececece Sigr. Bettini, 
A, i LO Bumsee.occcccccsas. ccdecrccccccocecccoces D0 0.0: 0000s 00 ccgesposecsocones Alfred Jaell. 
© 5 egeey Pere, CUE WEEE) =. --0 cocccccesccdncece.. cecceerce e08eseocss 4 
6. Duet ino, from Mercadante’s Giframento....... Sigra B. Steffunone, and Sigra R. Pico. 
7. Romanza, from Donizetti ......secese-es0-- cece: . .- sig. Bediall 


8. “ Bird on tne Tree”—warbling the lesson taught by his Mistr.ss composed and executed 
by Miska Hauser. , 
Tickets Unr Dollar. Tobe had at Schuberth’s, Wm. Hall & Sov’s, Jollie’s, Vanderbecks, 
and Kerkseig & Breusiny’« music stores, at the hovels, avd at Tripler Hall, Saturday, be 
inet., fr m9 A. M. until 4 P.M, and io the evening. The Grand Piano Forte for the occ 
sien is from Krard, Paris, and is the property of Mr. Scluberth & C », Broadwuy. 
Doors 0,ep at 7. Performance tu commence at 8 o’civck precisely. 
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CHEA® POSTAGE MEETING, 


[HE Directors of the New York Chaap Postage Associa‘ion vive notice that a pubic 
meeting will be held in the Merchanws’ Exchange, on Tuesd y, 18h of Novemier, % 
One o’clock, P. M., to take into con ideration ths ra 4s of postage o1 newspapers, Perle 
dicals, pamphlets. and other printed matter, imposed by tne Act of Merch. 1851, a0” 0 pe 
tition Congress to mod fy them so that the rates my be simple, un furm and cheap, a0 
thus encourage, rather than retard, the cheap aiffusion of knowleag> throughout poaagt A 
tion of the U. ion. Publishers, Editors, Printers, and ali others who wish to have ©! Pp 
poses? are ee to Pi e 4 
.x-Mayor Harper w reside at the meeting. 
y P , * 5° SILAS WOOD, President. ; 
BAR “ARAS BATES, Cor'g Secretarys 
IsAaC WINSLOW, Kec’y Secretary. 








To CorresPonDENTS.—Z'wo Subscribers at New Orleans.—You ask for 8 
free and a literal translation of the Latin motto which heads this paper. The 
ter may be done thus--" They who hurry across the ocean change their oe, 
but not their feelings.”” Fir the former, we should say, © John Bull may cross rs 
Atlantis, but he siicks to the old country.” ——New York. We do uot know ! 
author of the lines qaoted.——W. H. H. ~Very well. 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1!0a 110 1-4 











THB ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1851. 
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Liverpool mails to the 30th ult., and telegraphi> accounts vid Hali- 
fax to the Ist inst. have been received since our !est issue; their on 
tents, if not momentous, have afforded matter for abnadant qe 
and occasion for very lengthy details. The maia incident of the ener 
budget bas been Louis Kossuth’s arrival in England— tbe long oy" 
for come at last. He landed at Southampton oa Thursday, the ats 
ult., having made the voyage from Gibraltar on board the mail pi 
Madrid, #3 @ private passenger, accompanied by his wife and re 
He was received with public honours by the Mayor and Corpor 





of Southampton, and loudly welcomed by the acclamations of the popu- 
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lace who thronged the streets; whilst the bitter joy of meeting many of mount to one of Lord Palmerston’s ** peaceful demonstrations” townrds 


his “ co-mates in exile” gave a strikingly dramatic relief to the other- 
wise festive character of the proceedings. 
length. Suffice it to say that Kossuth, on the following day, was taken 
in a species of triumphal procession to the Mayor’s private residence at 
Winchester ; that on the 27th he visited London, incognito, and publicly 
on the 80th, and that on the 28th he was entertained by the civic Su- 
thorities of Southampton. On occasion of sundry addresses presented 
to him, the Hungarian leader made several public speeches, remarkable 
for their eloquence and earnestness, and for the happy tact with which 
he respectively pointed them. Thus, to the municipal officers he on- 
larged upon the inestimable advantages derived from municipal insti 

tutions, as the safeguard of practical freedom, denouncing the pernicious 
system of centralization prevalent in France—and he might have added, 
aped by the present Whig Government of Great Britain. With the 


| ® weaker power, such as an armed squadron anchored before one of its 


These we cannot trace at | ports.—In the next place, one cannot but admire the straight-forward- 


| ness of style in which his Lordship indulges, so entirely at variance 
| with the old fashioned mode of diplomatic correspondence, which 

ignores the very existence of a public. —Whether the “‘ advice gratis ” 
_ thus offered be acceptable or otherwise, our Foreign Secretary at least 

enters his protest, and sincerely so we believe, against the wilful and 
| dangerous blindness of despotism. The language is plain and to the 
| point; nor could we refrain from italicising one passage, Which contains 
| at once a stroke of satire, a reminder, and a warning.—The Neapolitan 
| Government, for this and other causes, has withdrawn Prince Castel- 
| Cicala from his embassy, and as appointed Prince Carini ia his place. 





As might have been expected since the closing of the great Exhibition 


— ; : . 
working people, his instinctive perception taught him that loyalty is murmurs of discontent are heard, and protests appear in the newspa 


predominant ; and so he doffed his cap in the best of taste, and led off 


three cheers for Queen Victoria. When, however, he could plead his 
cause before Lord Dudley Stuart and Mr. Cobden, and the assembled 
guests at the Mayor's table, he delivered himself of a narrative of the 
Hungarian struggle, and an exposure of the vile treacheries of the 
House of Hapsburg, which for closeness, cogency, and effective eloquence, 
is really a master-piece of composition. We regret that its extreme 
length excludes it from our columns.—W hat he said every-where would 
indeed induce the belief that he is a favourer of constitutional mou- 
archy, and by no means the ardent Republican in whom the Democrats 
of Marseilles thought that they had found a congenial spirit. ; The 
American journaliste have for the most part candidly drawn this infer- 
ence from Kossuth’s harangues in England; but let them be consoled 
Is not the sagacity of the lawyer one of his chief characteristics ? Does 
he not, wise in his generation, have the popular side cf his cause always 
ready for display? And doubt you, that the beauties of Democracy 
will glow brilliantly in his flowing periods, when he sets foot on your 
soil? We do not ourselves doubt it in the slightest degree. 

But let us go back for a moment, and enquire whether our predic- 
tion of last Saturday, that Kossuth would prove only a nine days 
wonder, turns out to have been correct or otherwise. From all we 
read, it seems not very wide of the mark, unless indeed the anticipation 
was somewhat overcharged. For, notwithstanding a certain brilliancy 
and enthusiasm displayed, the homage paid to the ex-Dictator of Hun- 
gary has been but insignificant, if tested by that real standard--the 
respectability, and the personal and political influence of those who 
welcomed him. The cheers of a mob are very gratifying, without 
doubt, to the ears of those whom they are intended to honour, but no 
one attaches much value to them, save on electioneering and similar 
occasions. As for the ruling powers of Great Britain, for the Houses 
of Lords and Commons, for the Merchants and Bankers of the Metro- 
polis, for the Squirearchy and Yeomanry of the country—who should 
be represented, if national importance be attached to a foreigner’s re- 
ception—we are fain to put up with Lord Dudley Stuart and Mr. 
Richard Cobden, both somewhat eminent men in their way, but not 
exactly delegated to represent any opinions save their own. To this 
it may be added that Lord Palmerston intimated his willingness to 
receive Kossuth unofficially ; and this is the sum total of the matter. 
Reporters follow closely at his heels, and the daily papers eke out a 
dull season with the results of their close scrutiny, cleverly itemised, 
and detailed with Boswellian particularity ; but all this goes for 
nothing in estimating the real hold which Kossuth has obtained in 
England: and so far, without knowing the particulars of his second 
visit to London, we cannot consider it a very strong one. This impres- 
sion may not tally with that which is generally current ; but we believe 
it to be founded on an impartial examination of the facts. 


The popularity of the able aad undaunted Exile is ere long to be put 
to the test in this country, 1s it was arranged that he should embark 


for New Yorkin the Washington steamer on the 18th inst. Fortu- 
nately for him, the U. S. steamship Mississippi has preceded him, hav- 
ing arrived at this port early in the week. Her officers have flatly 
contradicted the current rumours relative to the serious misunderstand- 
ing said to have prevailed between themselves and their some time 
guest, and have thereby partially removed the cloud which hung over 
the latter. Still, we cannot but think this man, whose merits and de- 
merits are so widely canvassed, better fitted for a leader in active en- 
terprise than for a popular idol when the moment of excitement is pass- 
ed. The very adapta »ility and expansiveness of his political princi- 
ples, which aid him in moulding opposing materials to his own ends, 
throw suspicion around him in the eyes of quiet lookerson. He has 
shown himself already too much of a Monarchist for the Republicans, 
too much of a Democrat for the Feudalists; and it is doubtful whether 
here, where there is no more unanimity of opinion than elsewhere, he 
will not make as many enemies as friends. The only hope or care 
which we have on the subject is, that his presence here may not stim- 
ulate into activity those restless propensities towards interference in 
the public affairs of Eurupe, which are showing themselves once in 
while, as the fever-spots of a high state of prosperity. 





Some of our Colonial readers will have learned with interest, though 
not with much hope of benefit, that a partial change has taken place in 
the administration of that portion of the national business in Downing 
street, with which they are immediately connected. Mr. Benjaimin 
Hawes, after doing an infinity of Earl Grey’s dirty work in the H use 
of Commons, has reaped his reward. He exchanges nightly badgering 
from Honourable members and daily squabbles with importunate suit- 
ors, for the comparative ease of the Deputy Secretaryship at War, 
which has also the immense advantage of being a permanent oflice, 
whose occupier does not go out with an outgoing Ministry. The Right 
Hon. Lawrence Sulivan, who vacates the appointment, does so after a 
service of upwards of forty years.—Mr. Hawes is succeeded as Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, by Mr F. Peel, a son of the late 
Sir Robert Peel. This young aspirant must be excessively anxious to 
commence the career of offivial life, or he could scarcely have taken 
office in such an unpopular department, and under so imperious a task- 
master as Earl Grey. But the more thankless and onerous the post, 
the greater will be the honour and the claim for reward, if he fill it 
even decently. And perhaps, as an ambitious man, Mr. Peel may be 
right in attaching himself to the ** happy family” of Greys, Russells, 
and Elliotts, who have established—to their own satisfaction at least— 
@ species of divine right to administer national affairs.—A short and 
pleasant article hereon, from the 7'imes, will be found above. 





Amongst the extracts from English journals given above, will be’ 


found a pretty little passage—-not at arms, but at pen, between Lord 
Palmerston and the Neapolitan Ambassador in London. It has been 
dragged to light after a two-moaths’ burial in official archives, and is 
worth notice for two or three reasons. Ino the first place, it amonats 
almost to a bearding of the Absolute powers of the Continent, for behin} 
the contemptible Mujesty of Naples looms up the protecting form of 


him of Russia, a very different personage in all that regards Kiagly 
attributes. 


‘hh 
| Beale of London, aad another to Vir. Wardwell of New York—and that 


A missive of this sort, thus indirectly addressed, is tanta- 


pers relating to the Jurors’ awerd of prizes. They are not very nu- 

merous, so far; but we could not pretend to register them, if they 
| were less so. The drawers of blanks are always a discontented set.— 
| By way of tribute to the superiority of another American invention, 

we record the fact that the friends of many officers of our regiments, 

especially of those serving at the Cape of Good Hope and in India, have 
| purchased Colt’s revolving pistols, for the purpose of forwarding them 
| to the scenes of action. The articles were selected from those exhibi- 
| ted, and passed out of bond by special permission.—Various models 
of arms have also been purchased by the Board of Ordnance. 


At length Louis Napoleon has cobbled up a Ministry, comprised of a 
set of political non-entities, who can only be supposed to tee office as 
his mouthpieces and very humble servants. Their names are thus giv- 
en, and go little are they known to fame, that one may grudge the space 
they occupy. : 


Justice—M. Corbin, Procureur General of the Court of Appeal of Bourges, in 
the room of M. Rwouher.——Foreign Affairs—M. Turgot, ex Peer of France, in 
tie room of M Baroche. Public Instruction and Worship—M. Charles Gi- 
raud, Member of the Lustitute, in the room of M. Dombideau de Crousel!lhes 
Iiterior—M. Tiburce de Thorogny, furmerly Advocate General of the Court of 
Apveal of Paris, in the room of Leon Faucher. Agriculture and Com- 
merce—M Xavier de Casabianca, representative of the people, in the room of M. 
Bu ftlet Public Works—M. Lacrosse, Member and Vice President of the Na- 
tional Assembly, in the room of M. Magne. War—General de Division Le 
Roy de St. Arnaud, Counmander of the Second Division of the Army of Paris, in 
the room of General Randon ——Marine—M., Hippolyte Fourtoul, in the room of 
M. de Chasseloup Laubat——Finance—M. Blondel, Inspector General of Fi- 
nance, in the rooin of M. Acuille Fould. 

With the meeting of the Assembly, it is possible that some develop- 
ments of the state of parties may be made. At present, there is a lull. 
The Prince de Joinville is not yet definitely before the country as a 
candidate for the Presidentis! Chair ; nor in fact has any one been pos- 
itively announced as such, save its actual occupier. That he can be 
re-elected we continue strongly to doubt. 

From the other quarters of Continental Europe comes little except a 
whispered expectation of something very dreadful about to happen. 
But this very expectation is just the reason why political commotion is 
improbable. The Revolutionary party cannot yet have forgotten its 
recent discomfiture: nor have the Absolutists forgotten their recent 
dangers.—There isa rumour of a discovered conspiracy at St. Peters- 
burg, bat the grave is not more silent than a Russian editor or official, 
on such dangerous topics. 




















There has been some slight ferment at Washington respecting the in- 
demnity required by Spain for the insults offered to the Spanish Consul 


at Now Orleans, during the Lopez insurrection of Cuba. The demand 
is thus set down. 





The annual Concert for the benefit of the Charitable Fund of the St. 
George’s Society will take place at Tripler Hall, on Saturday, the 29th 


inst. The attractions will be great and varied, and will be presently 
announced. ; 


Poor authors sometimes apply to us to purchase their wares, which 
are unluckily not a very vendible commodity. We commend sucit as 
are in the dramatic line to Mr. P. T. Barnum, who advertises that he 
will pay the enormous sum of two hundred dollars for a new play that 
suits his purposes. It may be remembered that this exact sum was 
offered by the same gentleman for a song in honour of Miss Lind, and 
was paid for one that was not worth so many cents. 








Sir Henry Bulwer was present at a dinner, given on the 27th ult. by 
Mr. Peabody, the well-known American merchant, settled in London, 
to his countrymen connected with the Great Exhibition. Mr. Abbott 
Lawrence, Earl Granville, and other men of mark, were of the party. 
We hear nothing of Sir Henry’s return to this country. 





The Cunard steamer .4/rica, which sailed from Liverpool for this port 
with the mails of the 25th ult., got aground on the Copeland rocks, 
off Belfast, the same night, during a thick fog ; on coming off the next 
day, it was deemed right to return to Liverpool. The Canada, Capt. 
Harrison, only @ few hours in port from Boston, was immediately got 
ready to take her place, and sailed, as most of our readers know, om 
Tuesday the 28th. This latter vessel was only twenty-four days from 
Boston to New York, vid Liverpool; and we honestly think that this 
instance of decision, celerity, and good management, deserves the 
most favourable mention. It reflects great credit on the Company, and 
on the Captain who had his ship in such readiness for prompt service. 





A lecture on the Fire Annihilator was delivered on Monday night at 
Tripler Hall, by Dr. Colton, who exhibited its operation on a small 
model-house filled with combustible materials. The result showed its 
efficacy in smothering flame ; but its ability to put cut fire which has 
taken hold of beams and rafters remains still a matter of doubt. — 
As we write, the tolling of the City Hall bell reminds us that the real 
field for experiment is daily and nightly open. 

DEEPENING OF THE Str. LAwnENcE.—The channel of the St. Law- 
rence, through Lake St. Peter, has been so deepened that vessels draw- 
ing two feet more than before can now sail directly from Montreal to 
the sea. The ship City of Manchester, drawing 18 feet 10 inches, was 
taken through it on the 7th inst., by direction of the Harbour Commis- 
sioners, in tow of a Government steamer. 





CHANCES oF CoLLISION IN THE EAst.—The last news received at 
Constantinople from Persia states that the Russian policy triumphs de- 
finitively in that country. At the instigation of Princ» Dolgorouki, the 
Shah had decided to send an ambassador to St. Petersburg, to dissipate 
the displeasure of the Emperor Nicholas for the ill-treatment which the 
Russian population had been subjected to at Asterabad by the Tureco- 
mans, The person chosen as Ambassador is the present President of 
the Royal Divan, an able man, and whose reception, it is expected, will 
be a favourable one, as otherwise the proceeding would not have been 
ventured on. 

—_—————— 


The Semaphore, of Marseilles, publishes a letter dated Rabot, in 
Morocco, 11th inst., announcing that the French consul had received 
orders to embark all the French residents, as the French ficet was 
about to bombard the town of Salee, as a reprisal against the Em- 

ror of Morocco for refusing compensation for the pillage of 
| eae merchant vessel wrecked on the coast.——The steamship 
Glasgow, which sailed hence on the 11th ult, arrived in the Clyde 
at 8 v’clock on the morning of the 25th, thus accomplishing the voy- 
age in 13 days 10 hours, the quickest » we believe, across: 





The proposition was for the American Government to invite the Spanish Consul 
to return tw» New Orleans, to bring him in a national vessel, and to salute the 
panish flag over him, and further to restore the value of the property of the 
Jonsul, and of the Spanish citizens of New Orleans, which was destroyed by the 
rioters. 

Tnere does not seem to be anything unreasonable in this require- 
ment, nor can we conceive anything derogatory to national pride in 
according it with a good grace. On the contrary, the really dignified 
course would be to meet the Spanish Government liberally in the mat- 
ter. It is not yet known whether the proposal be accepted. The fate 
of the American prisoners captured in Cuba, and shipped to Spain, will 
probably be dependent on the President’s determination herein. Some 
of the Washington letter-writers assert, what we should scarcely dare 
to doourselves—that the question is debated at head-quarters, with 


special reference to its probable bearing upon the next Presidential 
election 





The Canadian Parliament was officially dissolved on the 6th inst., the 
new election writs being made returnable on the 24th of next month. 
And so the turmoil has begun, and party feeling and private influence 
will be brought to bear upon every elector, far and wide.—If on this 
occasion a word of advice may be ventured, we should conjure our 
friends to steer as clear as possible from both, and where their choice 
is not yet made, to select for their candidates men of sterling integrity 
and good common practical sense, in preference to those whose main 
merit consists in ear-tickling eloquence, or a fatal facility with the 
pen Politics in these days are too much of a trade; and the quacks 
and puffers, as in other trades, command more than their fair share of 
success. Actions rather than words should be considered as tests, for 
he must be a sorry bungler in his business who cannot set a case out 
plausibly at the husting:.—That there may be fewer Radicals and 

mor Conservatives in the next Parliament than in the last, is our ear- 
| nest hope; but at the same time men must march with the age, or they 
| wlll be left behind in the race.—The newly modelled Administration 
| has made @ bad start. Mr. Malcolm Cameron has declined to accept 
| office; and the same is said of Dr. Rolph—though the latter report 

wants confirmation. At least we may be glad of this additional em- 
| barrassment with which the ministers have to face their constituents. 
| The Provincial Legislature of Nova Scotia met, for what may almost 
be called a Railroad session, on Tuesday the 4thinst. His Excellency 
the Lieutenant-Governer’s addrees to the Council and the Assembly re- 
| lated entirely to the subject now uppermost in men’s minds; and was 
| fullowed up, on the 6ch inst. by the Provincial Secretary laying before 

the House the various documents aad correspon lence relating to the 
| proposed communication between Halifax and Quebec. He subseqnent- 
| ly introduced two bills, in furtherance of this important scheme.—The 
| Hon. Wm. Young has been elected Speaker of the Assembly. 








We cre glad to find by the public journals that Miss Catherine Hayes 
as broken loose from the trammels of a double engagement—one to Mr. 


henceforth she takes the management of her voice and her fortunes 
into her own hands.— More thea onc, on occasion of Miss Lind’s ar- 
rangements wit Mr. Barnum, we protested against these interloping 
**middle-men,” who stand between artists and the rewards which a 
generous public is disposed to heap upon them. As we said then, we 
ery again, that the public paid too dear, or that Viss Lind received too 
little. Without, however, going over old ground, we may express the 
hope that this lesson may not be lost upon speculacors, aad that Earo- 
pean artists who cannot trust their own powers to please, and the li- 
berality of an Amerioan public, may just stay where they are, 


the Atlantic, by any screw steamer.——The story of the sssassina- 
tion of Fraschini, the singer, by a rival artist im Ltaly, is contradict- 
ed in recent European journals.—Robert Milligan, Bsq., a free-trader, 
described im the @aretie as of Acacia, in Rawden, in the parish of 
Guiseley, in the county of York, has been returned without opposition 
M.P. for Bradford, in the room of William Busfeild, Esq., deceased.—— 
‘* Why am you like Tom Moore ?” said Congo, shouting into Quaco’s ear. 
** Who am Tom Moor? Me neber heard of him.” ‘+ You rignamramus, 
him mighty big Irish poedry man.” ‘‘Me dont know, Congo; giveit u 
“« Why, because you are debarred of hearing (de bard of Erin.”)——We- 
have much satisfaction in learning that Captain Penny’s crew have 
presented him with a handsome silver snuff. box in proof of their gratitade 
and attachment, and that the same compliment has been paid to his 
second in command, Captain Stewart, of the Sophia. A vote of thanks 
has also been presented to them by the seamen of the port of Aberdeen. 
With reference to the late Soi-disant Baroness Von Beck, Kossuth 
has publicly declared that he knew no such person. Sundry extracts 
on the subject of her examination at Birmingham have appeared in our 
columns.——Mr. Fisher, a well known artist, of this city, has recently 
patented a steam carriage for ordinary travel on plank and macademi- 
zed roads. A committee of the Mechanic’s institute, consisting of Pro- 
fessor Renwick, Mr. Dunham, and Mr. Meigs, report favorable upon his 
invention.—Pischek, the great baritone, is amongst the announced 
professional visitors to this country.——A silver pitcher, two goblets 
and a salver, are in course of preparation at Mobile, to be presented to 
Wm. 8S. Smith, Secretary of the British Consul in Havana, in considera- 
tion of his kind and humane attention to the American prisoners taken 
with Lopez while they were in prison in Havana.—An infant was 
recently picked up at sea, off Yarmouth, England, It was lashed to a 
plank, lying fast asleep and almost benumbed with cold. There was 
ne trace of any ship in sight, or of any boat for miles around, and it 
was suppoeed that the vessel from which it had been thrown had sunk, 
and that all bands perished. The captain who picked it up lives at 
Yarmouth, and intends to rear it as his owo.—The Dublin papers 
mention the following extraordinary case :—On the Ist of December, 
1824, Lieut.Croker, late of the 13th Light infantry, or Prince Alber t’s 
Own Regiment, received a wound from a musket shot atthe storming 
of Rangoon, in the Burmese empire. The ball lodged in the bone of 
the right leg, under the knee, and remained there until the 2nd inst., 
causing the most excruciating and incessant pain. Owing, however, 
to the care and skill of Sir Philip Crampton, Burt., the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, Mr. Croker bas been released from his sufferings. The bal) has 
been most skilfully extracted by that eminent surgeon, and presents & 
most extraordinary appearance. It was half opened by the force with 
which it struck the bone, and it is partly covered with a hard osseous 
substance mixed with iron ——The marriage of his Grace the Duke 
of Marlborough with Miss Jane Frances Clinton Stewart, youngest 
daughter of tue Hon. Edward and Lady Katherine Stewart, and niece 
of the Earl of Wemyss, was celebrated by special license, at Blenheim 
Palace, on Saturday the 18th ult. The ceremony was conducted im 
a very —— manner.——Lord Cosmo Russell, son of the late Duke of 
Bedford, and brother of Lord John Russell, was married recently at 
St. Peter's Church, Pimlico, to Miss Annie No:vury, daughter of the 
late J. 8. Norbury, Esq. The ceremony was witnessed by a very nu- 
merous circle of the friends of both families ——There has been some 
squabbling between the Turkish and Egyptian governments on the sub- 
ject of Railway communication through the latter country. The quar- 
rel, it is announced by the Foreign offive, will not interfere with the 
ne the preseat stateof feeling between the British 
Government and the Roman Catholics, it is singular to read that 
Lord Campbell, Lord Chief Justice of Eogland, is now at Rome, and 
on the 17th ult. had an audience of his Holiness the Pope, at the Vatican. 
——The President of the French Republic has bestowed a meda 
on Mr. James Macdonald, an English merchant at Shan >» in com- 
memoretion of the aid that he gave in the rescue of the French whaler 
Narval, wrecked on the coast of Corea. Mr. Lang, a barrister, has 
been sentenced to two months’ imprisonment in the common gaol of Cal- 
cutta, for a libel on the military character of Colonel Mactier, of the 
Bengal army. It is stated that Mr. King, a Wanchester manufactu- 
rer, is about to erect a spinning factory near Bally-shannon, Ireland. 
—— The Lombardo Veneto, of Venice, announces that all the houses are. 
to be pulied down on the island of St. Giorgia (close to Venice), and a 
for.sidable fortress to be erected upon it. What a comment on Aus- 
trian rule!——Sir Horace St. Paul, Bart., High Sheriff of Northum- 














j ber!and, of whose shabby cortége Baron Platt lately complained, has 
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@ffered three prizes of 100 guineas each for essays on temperance. —— 
A singular Hiastration of the ductility of iron has been produced 
at the establishment of Mr. G. Downing, Brown Iron works, Birming- 
hem. It is in the form of a book, the leaves of which are of iron, rolled 
so fine that they are no thicker than a piece of paper. The book is 
neatly bound in red morocco, and contains forty-four of these iron 
leaves, the whole being only the fifteenth of an inch thick.—— 
Mr. Dilke has had the gratification of receiving from her Majesty a 
very handsome diamond and ruby bracelet as a present for Mrs. Dilke. 
The letter which accompanied this record of her Majesty’s approval 
stated that it was sent as a mark of her Majesty’s sense of the trouble 
Mr. Dilke had taken in executing her commissions at the Exhibition. 


among the few who take an interest in dramatic poetry, great admiration. His 
last work consisted of “ Dramas for the Stage,” in two ph. seme but it was only 
privately circulated. Mr. Stephens’ dramatic poetry was distinguished by intense 
passion and fervour ; but atthe early part of his career, he lacked the constructive 
power. Finding that the e monopoly, so long existing, was an effectual bar 
to the higher origiual drama being produced, he joined, about the year 1841, a 
' a of zealous literary young men, who were bent on doing something towards 

theatrical reform. Mrs. Warner and Mr. Phelps united themselves to these 
dramatic aspirants ; and the result was, that the Lyceum Theatre was taken for a 
month, for the performance of a new five-act tragedy, notwithstanding the existing 
law tothe contrary. The tragedy was licensed as an opera in three acts, and was 
at length acted with some of the songs retained. This retention of musica! irrel- 
} evancies, in obedience to the law, while it made the law itself absurd, could not 





Mr. Dilke also had the honour to receive from the Royal children their fail of injuring the drama in which they were introduced ; and, had its merits not 


portraits, in remembrance of the attention shown to them during their 
visits to the Exhibition. ——Mr. H. Rickards, lately attached to the 
- British Cairo Consulate, has been taken into the service of the Egypt- 
ian Government, under the title of Abdallah , at a large salary. 
——tThe German journals state, that, though the Austrian Minister in 
London is not to demand his passports on the arrival of Kossuth, he 
has been ordered by his Government to take “a pleasure trip” out of 
England for as long as Kossuth may stay.——The new organ to be built 
in Be. George's Hall, Liverpool, will be the largest in the world. The 
committee has the unanimous resolution, that Mr. Willis, whose 
eat organ was at the western end of the Crystal Palace, is to have 
building of the colossal instrument.——Mrs. Fanny Kemble, 
whilst riding on the Grand Parade, Brighton, on the 17th ult., was 
thrown from her horse with great violence, and had a very narrow 
escape of a very serious injury. She was conveyed to her hotel; but 
after a few hours she quite rallied, and gave the reading which was an- 
nounced for that evening at the Newburgh Rooms, where she met with 
@ hearty reception from a crowded audience, several of whom evinced 
anxiety as to her safety.——.Mr, Justice Patteson has retired 
the English Bench, in consequence of his being partially afflicted 
with deafness.——Lord Howden ——- successful at Madrid, as the 
representative of Great Britain. He has obtained from the Spanish 
Government the relaxation of certain duties levied at Gibraltar, 
on provisions, which pressed heavily on the poorer classes.—— 
‘The Sidcle, Paris paper, charges the English with unfairness, and 
demands by what right the Royal Coamission think of appropriating 
to England alone the great surplus of money arising from the Exhi- 
bition. ‘* This money,” says the Siécle, “was the result of foreign 
eontributions, as well as English, and it ought to be applied to some 
rpose purely European.”——A cargo of ice has arrived at Alexan- 
a, from Boston direct, and has been purchased by the Viceroy. This 
is the first ice that has come to Egypt from America.——According 
to a recent return, the present strength of the army of the Bengal Pre- 
sidency is 167,290 fighting men, exclusive of the contingent and police 
corps ; of this force 66,589 men and 129 guns are in the Punjaub, and 
23,408 men and 24 guns in the adjacent Sirhind division ——There are 
fifty cotton mills in Russia, with 600,000 shuttles. In the whole of the 
verein there are only 750,000 shuttles. ——The Bishop of Lucca has 
ibited the reading of Robinson Crusoe, and Benjamin Franklin’s 
and Walter Scott’s works, in his diocese !——The Emperor of Austria, 
on leaving Lombardy, commuted the sentence of political offenders 
who had been condemned to an imprisonment of not longer than one 
year.——Mr. R. Mahony, of Dromore Castle, Kenmare, was lately placed 
ander arrest, on a charge of intending to fight a duel with Mr. Maurice 
O'Connell, M. P... Mr. Mahony entered into bail to keep the peace, his 
sureties being Mr. Herbert, M. P.,andHenry Leahy, Esq.——The case 
of Lord Aldborough’s sons at Leghorn is stili wrapped in wrstery. Their 
trial was vrought to a conclusion on the 18th of Sept. and the papers were 
forwarded to Marshal Radetsky for inspection. Hitherto no answer has 
been returned. Whatever sentence the Austrian Court-martial at 
Leghorn may have passed will remain secret until it has received the 
probation of the superior military authorities, so that the future 
‘dexting of the Messrs. Stratford depends in reality upon the fiat of the 
veteran Radetsky.——A memorial from allthe leading shipowners of 
London, Liverpool, and Glasgow has been addressed to the Admiralty, 
requesting that a public trial may be instituted of the relative 
merits of the various anchors shown in the Great Exhibition.—— 
——tThe statistics of the refreshment department were as curious 4s 
any other detail connected with the Exhibition. The ordinary sale 
of cooked meat, in the shape of sandwiches and lunches, averaging 
16 cwt. On Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, of the closing week, 
the quaarity was doubled, and upwards of a ton and a half of beef 
and ham were cut up in thin slices for the hungry visitors, and this 
independently of the large sale in the east and west refreshment courts, 
the statistics of which we have not ascertained.——A system of tele- 
hic wires has been laid from the central Berlin police office to 
1 the stations and police houses of The plan was first pro- 
ed with the view to giving uick noties im case of fire; but the 
telegraph will be far more actively —aeee for the business of the 
detective force; it will enable the police on an alarm being given ‘at 
any station to put the force in all parts of the city simultaneously on 
the look-out; and where parties ‘‘ wanted” are to be taken by sur- 
, @ telegraphic order to the nearest guard-house will bring the 
Sin wu them with irresistible suddenness. In case of disturbances 
the telegraphs will offer the means of concentrating the police or bring- 
ing out the military with the greutest rapidity. 


Appointments, 


OrFiciaL ANNOUNCEMENTS.—Col. W. Reid, C.B. (Governor of Malta), and 
“Mr. R. Mayne, C B. (Commissioner of Police), are promoted to ve Knights Com- 
manders of the Bath (Civil Se rvice).—Sir Stafford Henry Northcote, Capt. Hay 

Commissioner of Police), Mr. Henry Cole, and Dr. Lyon Playfair are appointed 

et ions of the same ordez.—Mr. Paxton, Mr. Cubitt, and Mr. Fox to be 
Knights Bachelors.—Mr. J. Hensley is appointed Solicitor-General for Prince 
Edward’s Island.—Mr. A. W. Anderson, Inspector of Schoals in Trinidad. 


arm. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Oct. 18.—Royal Regt of Arty; Sec Lieut F C Griffin 
to be First Lieut, v Carden, dec.—Corps of Royal Engineers; Sec Lieut J C 
Cowell, with temporary rank, to be Sec Lieut, with permanent rank. 

Tue BREVET.—We can now announce with confidence that a brevet promotion 
-will take place early in November. Nothing is absolately known of the extent to 
which the promotion will go; but facts leak out at clubs and in other quarters, 
and by a comparison of information from different sources, we think we may con- 
fidently state that the Lieutenant-Generals to be promoted to Generals will com- 
prehend all down to Lord Charles Somerset Manners ; the Major Generals to be 
advanced to Lieutenant Generals will include Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, stop 
ping short at the Duke of Cambridge. The Colonels who are to become Major- 
Generals embrace all down to Colonel Chamberlayne ; the promotion of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonels and Majors takes in those of 1841, and the Captains of 1840 become 

ajors So small! a brevet has not been known for many a jong day, always ex- 
cepting the Irish brevet of 1849. In addition to the list of staff appointments to 
be vacated at the forthcoming brevet, as mentioned in our impression of last week, 
we should have stated that the commandantship of the Royal Military Asylum at 

Chelsea, now held by Cvlonel Browne, will also be at the disposal of the Com- 
mander io-Chief,—U. S. Gazette, 18th ult. 

. On dit that Lieut. Col. Shirley is about to vacate the command of the 7th 
Queen’s Own Hussars, Major Hagart will succeed him by purchase, and Capt. 
Reger will obtain the majority.—Also Major-General James Shaw Kennedy, 
C.B., a Waterloo officer, as the successor of Lord Frederick Fitzclarence in the 
military command of Portsmouth garrisonjand district. 

Navy. 

APPOINTMENTS.—To the Crane, 6, at Devonport, Commnr. J. M‘Donnell ; Lt 
G. A. W. Welch; Surgeon, W. Bateman ; J. G. 8. Simmonds.—Chaplain, Rev. 
J.N. Russell tothe Waterloo, 120, Sheerness.—-Lt. E. Griffiths, emigration agent 
at Waterford, at a salary of £120 per annum. : 

THE ARcTIc CoMMITTES.—The Arctic committee of investigation were to 
commence their sittings on Monday, the 27th ult. Rear-Admiral Bowles, C.B., 
will be president, and the following will be members :—Rear Admiral Fanshawe, 
C.B., Capt. Sir E. Parry, Capt. Beechy, A.D.C., Capt Sir G. Back. The hydro- 

pher, Rear-Admira! F. Beaufort, we presume, will be an ex officio member of 
committee. We hear that many of the officers, both of Capt. Austin’s and 
Capt. Penny’s expeditions, will be examined before the committee. 
he Ranger, 8, Commr. Miller, has arrived at Portsmouth from the Coast of 
Africa station, and will be paid off.—The Pantaloon, 8, Commr. Hyde Parker, 
will return to England as soon as she is relieved by the Penguin, in the Mozaw- 
bique—The St. Vincent, 100, at Portsmouth, is ordered to be prepared for com- 
missioning forthwith. 
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GEORGE Stepuzns, Esg.—This gentleman, the author of “ Martinuzzi” and 
the Racor pap os of Erdely,” died on Wednesday week, in Camden-town, and 
was buried in the cemetery, near Pratt-terrace, where he resided, on Wednesday 
fast. He was in his 5ist year, and, in early life, had produced several tragic 
dramas that commanded the attentien of critics, both fereign and native. Schlegel 
abroad, and “minor Beddoes” at home, praised his tragedies of “ Montezuma” 
and the “ Vampire ,” and, at a later period, his “‘ Gertrude and Beatrice” excited, 


been extraordinary, “ Martinuzzi,” under such circumstances, could not have 
lived a single night. As it was, it struggled through the month, making partisans 
to the experiment, though at the sacrifice of the author's means and feelings. Mr. 
Stephens accepted the martyrdom freely, and went through it nobly, for the sake 
of the cause which to his death he held sacred. Moreover, he would have con. 
tinued the contest, but that he was strongly advised to the contrary by Mr. Sheri- 
dan Knowles, and Mr. Juhn A. Heraud, the latter of whom had been actively 
engaged in getting up “ Martinuzzi,” but thought that sufficient demonstration had 
been made. In this he was right, as it subsequently proved ; for, shortly afier, in 
conjunction with Mr. Edward Mayhew and some other gentlemen, he was a party 
to the drawing up, in committee, of a bill for the liberation of the stage, the draft 
of which was forwarded to Sir Robert Peel. who placed it in the hands of Lord 
Mahon, by whom it was carried through Parliament; and thus every theatre was 
enabled legally to perform the Shakspearian and five-act drama. rs, Warner 

nd Mr. Phelps were on the watch for the passing of this act, and immediately 
thereupon started the Sadler’s Wells experiment, which has proved so success 
ful. Mr. Charles Kean has since follewed the example at the Princess’s. 

A different destiny awaited poor Mr. George Stephens himself. Sick of dram- 
atic disappointment, he turned his ardent mind into a new channel, and became 
involved in railway speculations, and in them lost bis fortune. His latter days 
were accordingly passed in narrow circumstances, accompanied with physical 
prostration quite deplorable They who had benefited by his exertions, segiosted 
him. His love for the drama and power of composition remained uninjured, but 
encouragement attached itself to younger candidates. His high principle, deter- 
mined courage. personal pride and fortitude, however, continued with him to the 
last; and as he was a pious and religious man, he bore suffering and neglect not 
only with patience, but with confidence that the good cause in which he had 
laboured would ultimately prosper. He has left a widow, to whom, it is hoped, 
the inheritance of his name may not be profidess.— London News, 25th ult. 

Lorp Byron’s SisteR.—The daily papers announce the death, in St. James’s 
Palace, of the Hon. Mrs. Leigh; sister to the late Lord Byron, and whose name 
will ever be dear to the lovers of that poet’s verse for the affecting manner iu 
which it is therein enshrined. Few readers of Byron will forget his affectionate 
recurrences to his sister,—made more touching from the bitterness of his memor- 
ies towards all those whom he accused of contributing to the desolation of his 
home and the shattering of his household gods. The once familiar name met with 
in the common obituary of the journals will have recalled to many a one that 
burst of grateful tenderness with which the bard twines a laurel for his sister's 
ae which will be laid now upon her grave,—and of which the following is 
a leaf :— 

From the wreck of the past which hath perished 
This much I at least may recall, 
That what I most tenderly cherished 
Deserved to be dearest of all. 
In the desert a fountain is springin 
In the wide waste there still is a tree, 
And a bird in my solitude singing 
Which speaks to my spirit of thee. 


THE LaTE ALEXANDER LEE.—The touching incident which follows is pub- 
lished in the Home Journal.—Died, in poverty and want, recently in London 
the author of some of the most admired songs of the time—Alexander Lee. His 
death, only, is mentioned in the journals, as yet, but from a private letter we learn 
what we state above, and one or two affectirg circumstances in addition. Aboat 
a week before his death, he called on a friend and brother pianist, Mr. Thirlwail, 
stated his extreme destitution, and asked that a concert might be got up for his 
relief. This was done, generously and promptly. The concert was advertised, 
Lee and Thirlwall to preside at the piano. The other performances were to be 
by Mr. Thirlwall’s four daughters, and by half a dozen other friends and pupils of 
Lee, who had offered their gratuitous services. On the day of the proposed Co. 
cert, he for whose benefit it was to be given, died. It was thought best to perform 
the concert, howevei, and devote the proceeds to paying the proper honours to 
his memory. They did so, but most of those who tried their voices were too much 
affected tu sing, and the performance was at last brought to an abrupt termination 
by one of his pupils, who burst into a passion of tears while endeavouring to sing 
“The Spirit of Good,” an air by the departed master. Lee was the author of 
“‘ Come dwell with me,” “ Away to the mountain’s brow,” ‘‘ The Soldier's Tear,” 
“Meet me in the Willow Glen,” “ Come where the Aspens quiver,” and many 
other delightful airs well known to the musical world. 

Lady Griselda Tekell, the second daughter of Charles, third Earl Stanhope, by 
his first wife, Lady Hester Pitt, eldest daughter of William Pitt, the first and grea 





Earl of Chatham. Lady Griselda was also half-sister to Philip, present Eari 
Stanhope. She was married, the 29th Aug., 1800, to John Tekell, Esq. of Ham. 
bledon Hants. Her ladyship died on the 15th inst., at the seat of her husband, 
Frimley Park, near Bagshot, in the 84th yearof her age. Lady Griselda Teckell 
was also sister of the eccentric and clever Lady Hester Stanhope, who died in 
Syria, the 22nd June, 1839.—At Smyrna, Mr. H. P. Borell, long celebrated as 4 
collector of rare coins and medals, and the author of many published works con- 
cerning them.—At Pembroke, Lt. Sellzbilburn, R. N.—At her seat, East Combe, 
Kent, in her 95th year, the Countess Dowager of Buckinghamshire—At Hereford, 
Lt. E. J. Piper, R. N.—Suddenly in this city, on Sunday last, Gardiner Howland, 
Esq., a retired merchant of old standing, and very hi bly esteemed in commercial 
and social circles.—In this city, Dr. J. Kearney ers, a physician of great re- 
pute.—J. L. Elrington, Esq., late Capt. and Lt Col, Guldewenn Guards, eldest son 
of Major Elrington, of the Tower of London.—Messrs. Sturry, Dove, and Shugar, 
Pursers, R N.—Isaac Cookson, Esq., of Meldon-park, Northumberland. At South- 
ampton, Commr. N. G. Bulman, RN. Lt. J. A. Sandford, R. N.—At Carshalton, 
C. Estridge, Esq., late Captain in the 81st Regt—Aged 71, George Baker, Hsq. of 
Northampton, author of the history of taat county.— At Stainton, in Cleveland, Col. 
W. Gooch, late of the 4th Dragoons, second son of the late Sir Thomas Gooch, of 
Benacre-hall, in the county of Suffolk, Bart.—At Rossie Priory, the Hon. Victor 
Alexander, Master of Kinnaird—In Hydepark gardens, the Dowager Lady Ot. 
way, relict of the late Admiral Sir R. W. Otway, Bart., G.C.B.—AtS8t. Heher’s, 
Jersey, John Fry, Esq. late Captain of the 1ith Regt., aged 73.—At St. Louis, on 
the Gambia, in the 32d year of his age, Capt. George Howell, of the 2d W.I.Regt., 
when completing a second tour of services on the African coast.—At her house in 
Grosvenor-square, Katharine Elizabeth, Countess Dowager of Mornington, in the 
92d year of her age. The deceased lady was the eldest daughter of Admiral the 
Hon. John Forbes, and married on the 17th May, 1784, William Lord Marybo- 
rough, second son of Garrett, first Earl of Mornington, and brother to the late Mar- 

uis of Wellesley and the Duke of Wellington —Surgeon Charles W Priaux, 
hk N., of Southampton, died on the 20th August last, at Sierra Leone, on his way 
home from the Cape of Good Hope, aged 43 years. He had provievey passed 
many years on the coast of Afriea, and his remains were attended to the grave 
with full military honours, by Captain Temple and officers of H.M. 8. Dolphin, 
the officers and soldiers of the garrison, and the principal surgeons and merchants 
at Sierra Leone.—In this city, on Wednesday last, Dr. Granville Sharpe Patti- 
son, Professor of Anatomy in the University of New-York, and a distinguished 
member of his profession. 





fAusic. 


THE Oreka.—The novelties of the week have been the appearance of Signo- 
ra Bertucca Maretzek, and Sig. Benedetti. The former, who, unlike many opera 
singers, is an educated and accomplished musician, sang with unusual success in 
“La Favorita.” An agreeable stage-manner 1nd clever acting will always se- 
cure for her a welcome reception aside from all musical considerations. Sign’ra 
Bertucca has a certain peculiarity of style which somewhat distinguishes her from 
others : her different manner of phrasing the music, and her unusual independence 
of the tempo, in passages where it is strictly observed by other performers, are very 
characteristic. She sings generally without regard to precedent in this respect, ac 
celerating and retarding the measure as best pleases her fancy. This gives a certain 
individuality to her style, not altogether unpleasing. — Benedetti has sung mapfully 
against the discouragement of a voice, which, thuugh improving, is not yet quite 
what it was, except in its strangely sympathetic quality of tone. He has had also 
to contend against the nervous excitement, natural on his first appearance afier 
so long an illness, and the remembrance of the glory that, vocally, was formeriy 
his. He made, on his two performances, one or two good points, gaining much 
applause. Benedetti isa manly impulsive, sympathetic singer, and, if his voice 
permit him, he will yet be, on the stage, all he ever was. Stefflanone sang, by 
special request, in “ Norma’ again, on Wednesday evening. The seme distin- 
guished success attended the representation as on the former occasion, The 
houses continue to be crowded, indeed, the opera as we now have it isa great lux- 
ury. How inferior, afier all, are mere concert performances in comparison with 
the spirited action and dramatic interest of a kigh-wrought musical drama! Let 
us improve the opportunity afforded us while it is ours. 

Concert oF ALFRED JAEL.—We commend this to the attention of our city 
readers. Jael, isin every respect worth hearing, a tip-top pianist; the best per- 
haps we have had since De Myer. His reputation abroad would be considered 
an enviable one, even by a much older artist than himself. He is to be assisted by 
the entire strength of the opera troupe, and will furnish a concert worth hearing- 

PHILHARMONIC—This society give their first concert on Saturday of next week, 
at Niblo’s Saloon. Every such concert is an event of the season, and should not 
' be overlooked. The orchestra will come vut in its full strength. 





—————————————— 
Brama. 
BroaDWaY.—Star follows star at this theatre with ; 

gave “the Old Park” its long-acknowledged ao ‘ pg 
ag t have s ded in obtaining the aid of notorieties, native and forei sa 
sufficient attraction to command a very fair success ; and we learn that pa 
ments are completed to keep up the supply of the market. Mr. Brooke is ri 
the next importation of consequence, and coming to us as he does, with the 
equivocal stamp of excellence, he will doubtless prove a sure eibMede 
Celeste completed her most successful engagement of four weeks, on Giteniee 
last ; and although the character of her pieces is not atrietly what we have re te 
to demand at a metropolitan theatre, yet such was her own fascination, and so _ 
were they got up, both in the acting and in the scenic and other accessories, th y 
complete satisfaction to all parties was the result. Itis bat rendering simple a 
tice to Mr, Barry's very efficient and experienced management, to say that a 
tact and skill is the theatre indebted for much of its present prosperity.—Mr. Co}. 
lins, the well known Irish vocalist, has followed Celeste. This gentleman has 
enjoyed for several years a course of uninterrupted success; but he is sadly in 
want of a series of new and original dramas, fitted to his capabilities, His olq 
ones have exhausted their powers of attraction. They are a thrice-told tale that 
palls upon the public appetite. We see that a new play to be called « Trish 
Hononr,” is underlined ; it is from the pen of Mr. Chas. Ware, who adapted “the 
Prodigal Son”’ for this house. 


Burton’s.—The unparallelled success of the experiment continued here dur. 
ing two seasons past, of depending upon the attraction of good pieces and a good 
company is @ sufficient refutation of the opinion entertained by many, that the influ. 
ence of the drama is on the decline. Burton has realized a fortune out of the old 
comedies, which were formerly denounced as defunct, so far as their powers were 
available for the present race of play-goers. But it is in the dressing up of these 
antiquated relics, that we must look for the secret of their present adaptation to the 
public taste. They have been presented with a strength of cast, that in most of 
the leading characters has left nothing to be desired. Burton’s stock company 
for two seasons has presented an array of comic talent rarely equalled in this 
country, even in the palmiest days of the drama. And not deterred by the great 
outlay necessarily attendant upon this concentration of the best’ artists, the Man- 
ager occasionally avails himself of auxiliary star aid, to present certain plays in 
a style of unrivalled excellence. The public's old and long-tried favourite, Harry 
Placide, is the adjunct for the present, and is playing with all his original vigour, 
and with a matured richness and raciness, the sure accompaniments of the true 
artist. We are glad to see the old friends of the drama in this city crowding to 
witness the performances of this excellent comedian. Placide is not only a genu- 
ine actor ; although still in his prime, he is a connecting link of the drama’s by. 
gone sterling glories, and the modern innovations now in vogue, He has combineg 
the two schools in his range of parts, and leaves little even for the hypercr’ cal to 
cavil at, in the majority of his personations. His engagement will extend over the 
coming week, 





Broveuam’s LyceuM.—A version of “ Mercadet,’ Balzac’s posthumous 
comedy, adapted and localised by the fertile pen of Brougham, under the taking 
t.tle of * The Money Market, a Romance of Wall Street,’ was produced at this 
theatre on Monday evening, with complete success. The original of this lively 
adaptation has proved in Paris one of the most attractive novelties of the day. 
The hero of Balzac’s piece represents a character exclusively the growth of our 
times. He is a millionaire speculator, with the highest reputation on the Bourse, 
who has Leen ruined by the flight of a dishonest partner. To preserve his credit, 
he bas recourse to all sorts of projects, and endeavours to form all sorts of com- 
panies. His desperate speculations have ultimately raised around him an army 
of creditors ; and in his working on the temperament of each individual amongst 
them—coaxing one and bullying another, till he succeeds, not only in softening 
them, but in extracting fresh loans from them—lies the strong point of originality 
in the comedy. There is a oneness of purpose, in the plot and in the incidents of 
the French piece, that clothes it with peculiar freshness. The bold, unscrupulous 
speculator playing upon his victims, and amidsc all his difficulties exhibiting an 
indomitable courage that actually works upon the sympathies of an audience, is a 
rare piece of dramatic characterization at once new and piquant. Admirably 
adapted too is it for the meridian of large commercial cities. We see that an 
English version has been played with success in London ; and Brougham calcu- 
lated rightly, when he introduced it in a localized form to our speculation-loving 
community of New York.—-The main features of the original have been preserved, 
The Mercadet of the Bourse figures as Mr. Crippledrake,a Wall Street Broker ; 
and the rapacious creditors are from the same moneyed region. In the American 
version a species of underplot is introduced which we do not find noticed in thé 
original; and as this involves the garniture with certain scraps of sentimentality, 
litle in accordance with the reckless character of the speculator and his designs, 
we are constrained to think them slight drawbacks upon the unity of design, so 
eminently successful in Balzac’s composition. Mercadet therein is moving all his 
resources to accomplish a marriage between his daughter and a certain supposed 
wealthy Count, by which he hopes to restore his fallen credit. The Count proves 
a penniless adventurer, and Mercadet, driven to the | ast shift, prevails upon 
him to personate the runaway partner. When all is arranged for this deception, 
the fugitive returns from India, a wealthy penitent, and Mercadet finds himself 
relieved from debt and difficulty. Brougham transforms the French Count into 4 
young scapegrace English Baronet, and has made a sentimental love match be- 
tween one of the speculator’s clerks and his daughter. The couple are all for love 
and poverty, and work upon the fatherly sympathies of Crippledrake to consent 
to their marriage. The passages arising from this love episode are the least telling 
of the piece, interrupting as they do the thorough unscrupulousness of the schemer 
in the furtherance of his views.—Great credit is however due to Mr. Brougham 
for his admirable version, and for the happy and skilful manner in which he has 
fitted the subject to the habits and feelings of the home market. That he has been 
perfectly successful in the effort, is nightly evinced by the almost extatic delight 
with which the indomitable assurance and financial skill of Mr. Crippledrake 1 
hailed by the audiences.—The creditors are not as fully elaborated as they are = 
the original. They are, however, each marked in character. We have the men. 
dicant creditor, the brutal creditor, the ferocious creditor, and the creditor who i8 
the intimate private friend—not one of them is a repetition of the other, 7: 
they are all selfish and rapacious in their kind.—The situations are strongly e 
fined, and the dialogue is natural and pointed. Smart sayings and shrewd maxims 
are plentifnl; and many a deep lesson of worldly wisdom is conveyed, under 7 
guise of a skilful encounter of wits. It is curious to notice, as illustrating "7 
trading spirit prevalent amongst us, that the feelings of the spectators are 
decidedly, than they are against him when bis fraudulent propensities are ¢X 
posed. ‘The moralist might write a sermon hereon. 

The acting of the comedy is in parts exceedingly good. Brougham 
hero, and we have seldom seen hi:n enter so completely into a eheractet. 
dividualizes it, and makes it stand prominently out. Chippendale as Sq" 7 
mendicant creditor, who assumes the appearance of poverty in order to ne “ 
the feelings of the speculator, isa fine bit of artistic acting. Lynne as ate 
brutal creditor, made up well, and worked out the idea with judgment. . a 
Piillips and Florence, as Bogus and Savage did all in their opiree me 
author; and Messrs. Leach and Palmer were the sentimental clerk and te 
onet adventurer. Mrs. Brougham as the wife of Crippledrake, and Mre. 8 
as the daughter, looked charmingly, and played the liule furnished for ee ; 
their accustomed propriety. The piece must have a run, for it com ie 904 
directly to the habits and impulses ef the Town—the great secret of drama! 
cess in these days- 

Tne never-tiring Roussets are still delighting their numero 
house. The “ Bayadere,” very prettily put upon the stage, 
attraction during the week. The peerless Caroline has earne 
the fascinating Zoloe.—“ Kossuth’s Kum,” Brougham's admirable 
constance, on the great Hungarian Liberator, continues to please. 
one of the happiest of the kind we remember seeing on the stage. J 
f there is 2 #8" 
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NiBLo’s.—The Ravels are now the svle stars here; and i umerd 
diminution in the attendances, it may perhaps be charged upon anne 
counter-attractions, presented at this season, rather than from cant hipe Gabri 
ciation, A revival of the favoruite “ Wreck on the Indian Shore, er pat up 
in his original character, has proved successful. It is exceedingly ¥ 
the stage. 
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1851. 
Notices of New Works. 


Tux Boox or Home Beaury. New York, 1852. Putnam. The 
publication of this splendid work is an era in the book-making history 
of this country. Up to acomparatively recent period, the costly gifts 
of this description, which have annually made their appearance at 
the holiday season of the year, have been imported from Paris or Lon- 
don. Latterly, however, the publishers have discovered that there is 
abundant material in our midst: it has been worked up ina variety 
of forms, more or less popular; and now all previous efforts are sur- 
passed in this attempt to do justice to the charms for which American 
women have attained a world wide repute. It presents a dozen por- 
traits of as many ladies of this city, known in the gayest circles for 
their beauty, their wit, or some other social attraction, These are 
engraved after drawings properly made by Mr. Charles Martin. As 
likenesses they are not remarkable; but they are executed with great 
spirit, and have (with two or three exceptions) that indescribably 
stylish air which is peculiar to those who move in the mystic circles of 
Fashion. We should much like to point out the fair dames, whose sem- 
blance best pleaseth us; but their names are in each case appended, and 


ledge. It is a vulgarism to say “ winters” and “nights,” meaning 
thereby in winter, and at night. So we conclude with this proof that 
the most kindly-disposed critic will find a flaw to peck at. 

Fiorence THe Parisu Orpuan, &. By Eliza B. Lee. Ibid. 
| Here we have a pretty little volume containing @ couple of pleasant 
village stories, the first of which, as we learn from the preface, was 
_ published thirteen years ago. Without laying claim to any great ori- 
ginality of plot, or any special depth of thought or feeling, they are 
still very agreeably written, and worthy of being widely read. Those 
, who can enjoy a plain tale, plainly told, will relish them. 


A Wonprr Boox ror Boys anv Ginis. By Wathaniel Hawthorne. 
| 
| 





Ibid. We have long been under the impression that it required as 

much genius to write a good story for children as to compose a three- 
| volume novel; and Hawthorne’s wonderful “* Wonder Book” only con- 
firms us in the belief. For it is perfect of its kind—so sweet and child- 
| like that in reading it we are carried back involuntarily to the days of 
| our own childhood, and live over again 

The hour 
. Of glory in the grass, of splendour in the flower ! 


' And the ‘* Wonder Book” not only pleased us whilst the happy abstrac- 


guch singling out might therefore savour of personal flattery. We con tion lasted, but when recalled to the existence of “* stern bearded men ;’’ 


tent ourselves therefore with a strong commendation of the Book of 
Home Beauty to its legitimate place—the drawing-room table—of 
which it will make the most appropriate, and a very handsome, orna- 
ment. 


As for the accompanying letter-press—it would have been too deli- | 


cate a task to attempt biographical sketches of the fair subjects, to re- 
cord their conquests, or to enumerate their individual charms. And 
go the clever, sensible, whole-hearted Mrs. Kirkland has contributed 
a few glimpses of American Society, just by way of interleafing the 
Gallery of New York Beauties. The book is of full quarto size, superbly 


and what is more than all, when looking at it with the critic's eye ; 

for we have not this many a day read anything so purely and finely 
' written, and so artistically perfect in point of minor detail and poetical 
' keeping. And what is the secret of all this? Simply that Hawthorne 
is a man of genius, and in love with his subject. 

The volume contains six stories, with a prologue and epilogue to each, 
and they are stories that are destined to live for untold ages, since 
| they are borrowed from the mythology of ancient Greece. Great free- 
| dom of treatment was of course necessary to the plan of the book, but 
| as the author remarks in his preface, “‘ they remain essentially the 





printed and got up. May its ready sale repay the enterprise of the | same, after changes that would affect the identity of almost everything 


publisher. 

Porms. By R. H. Stoddard. Boston. 1852. Ticknor. Much 
that was said in these columns on Saturday last, regarding Bayard 
Taylor, might be repeated with reference to that gentleman’s friend 
and contemporary, whose sister v»lame of lays is now before us, in all 
the neatness proverbial with the above-named publishers. Bat Stod- 
dard’s name is more familiar to our readers, for it has often and often 
been appended to some extracted gem of verse, which we have felt plea- 
gure in commending to their enjoyment. These gems, and many others 
‘of purest ray serene,” are now strung together ; and the casket which 
contains them is of portable form, and of insignificant price, compared 
with their intrinsic value. Get it! 

The author's distinguishing characteristics are his gentleness and 
kindliness of feeling—the wide range and the happy choice of his im- 
agery—the harmony and the melody of his numbers—the grace of his 
diction—the completeness of his pictures when he undertakes to paint 
one—and the nice care with which he finishes. There is no slip-slop 
slovenliness about his compositions. He worships the Muse, as though 
he honoured her; not as though he felt himself at liberty to dally with 
her in moments of idleness and relaxation.—To loftiness of theme, in- 
deed, and to close scrutiny of human passions, Stoddard makes no pre- 
tension; and we have found reviewers here and there damning him 
with faint praise, on this account, and hinting that he is too sensuous 
and too material to be reckoned in the shining host of Poets. Now, for 
ourselves, we are somewhat weary of that anatemising process, by 
which versifiers so often lay bare the secrets of their own hearts, and of 
that solomn inflation through which they vault with us at once into an 
Empyrean of thought. S.ive with rare Byron’s and Miltons, we do not 
care to witness their dissections in the one case, or to accompany their 
flights in the other. We are quite content for the moment to listen to 
one who finds the material world not yet exhausted, and for whom the 
simplest incident has its poetic point of vision, one who will write you 

pages without an allusion to despair, but not &fty lines without 
an image of beauty or a type of loveliness. Let it be added also, that 
if Stoddard habitually clings to earthly subjects, he has at the same 
time the singular fscalty of making one in love with his own portrait- 
ure of them, and not with the subjects themselves. Thus, he shall 
trick you out the Poet's life of dreamy indolence, and chaunt you a 
hymn to Bacchus or to Venus; and you shall recognise the master- 
spirit and its witchery, yet be unbeguiled, uninveigled, unharmed. It 
would be no hard matter toshrive all the Epicureans whom he will con- 
vert to his creed, notwithstanding the beauty with which he invests it. 
The simple explanation we take to be, that he looks upon Poetry as one 
of the Fine Arts, not as a substitute for the schoolmaster and the priest, 

The longest piece in this volume is ‘“‘ ‘he Castle ia the Air,” which 
weremember noticing when it appeared in one of the Philadelphia 
magazines.—There is a fine ode, commencing on the 31st page, to which 
we pray attention, although its first stanza contains aa unconsciously 
plagiarised allusion to the ‘“ huating winds,” and the writer assumes 
the personal garb more decidedly than is his wont. Ia it occur these 
two expressive lines— 

The rich-ored driftings of the streams of Thought, 
W asited lucidly frem cloven peaks of Mind ! 

In the classical and pastoral line, Stoddard is admirable. ‘‘ The 
Broken Goblet’’ and the “‘ Arcadian Idyl” have a thoroughness of tune 
and colouring, rarely seen, and remind one of Giorgione or Annibal 
Caracci. ‘“ Triumphant Music” must surely make the reader’s blood | 
course for a moment more nimbly through his veins, if he be suscepti- 
ble of such delight ; whilst the first strophe of ‘“‘ Memory,” on the fol- 
lowing page, may be then duly relished as a tranquilliser.—But we 
eannot dwell on items. Here is one choice bit, which deserves to be 
immortal. 

THE TWO BRIDES. 


I saw two maids at the kirk, 
And both were fair and sweet : 
One in her wedding robe, 
And one in her winding-sheet. 


The choristers sang the hymn, 
The sacred rites were read, 
And one for life to Life, 
And one to Death, was wed. 


They were borne to their bridal beds, 
Ln loveliness and bloom ; 

One in a merry castle, 
The other a solemn tomb, 


One on the morrow woke 
In a world of sia and pain; 
But the other was happier far, 
And never awoke again ! 

Do we over-laud the man who wrote this? It seems to us that it 
lacks only a trifling alteration in the last line of the third stanza to ren- 
der it perfect. As it stands now it is marred by the omission of the 
word “in,” which ought obviously to be repeated. This might easily | 
find place thus, 


One in a solemn tomb. 


Stoddard, like Bayard Taylor, does not shine in blank verse; and we 


else.” We recommend them therefore to all fathers and mothers, all 
| uncles and aunts, and all the race of gift-givers, who are seeking 
cheap presents for the most intelligent amongst their little relatives 


' and friends. 
— —_>---—_——_— 


- 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES OF ENGLAND. 
THE DULWICH,GALLERY. 


ia The next room in the Gallery, is the Centre room; and contains some 
| of the finest portraits in the collection. We first see ‘‘Mary de Medicis,” 
| by Rubens; or, as some connoisseurs suppose, by one of Rubens’s schol- 
| ars; a fair, plump, matronly lady, looking as unlike her historical 
| reputation as possible. Then a small, male portrait (No. 189,) firmly 
' and brilliantly painted by Rembrandt, attracts us; and then we come 
to the famous portrait of the Duke of Asturias, when a boy, by Velas- 

quez. The little duke is magnificently painted, and the whole picture 
! is coloured with surpassing harmony and beauty; but there is one 
glaring defect in the work, which damages it considerably, fine as it is 
‘in other respects. The exaggeration in the drawing and action of the 
pony on which the subjeet of the portrait is supposed to be taking a 
| gallop, is eanearers beyond description. From what marvellous 
| quadruped Velasquez derived his idea of this pony, it is impossible to 
| imagine. The animal looks like a rocking-horse run mad. 

The head and face in the portrait of the Earl of Pembroke, by Van- 
dyck, are worthy of his reputation ; but the attitude of the figure looks 
affected. Far finer is the neighbouring likeness of the Archduke Al- 
bert, by the sare master. This is a noble portrait, pure and simple in 
colour, dignified and natural in expression, and singularly forcible and 
life-like in effect. Among the remaining pictures in this room, those 
most-noticeable are, a portrait of William Linley, paintelin Lawrence’s 
better manner ; Wilson s ‘*View at Tivoli ;” ‘‘A Landscape and Cattle,” 
by Cuyp (the most luminous and brilliant of his works in this gallery ; ) 
Vandyck’s ‘Lady Venetia Digby ;” and the landscape, with its beauti- 
ful central group of trees, so well known in the artist world as the fa- 
mous ** Dulwich Claude.” 

In the Fourth Room, the first pict ire is Murillo’s Spanish “ Flower 
Girl.” Thereis nature for you, Monsieur Jules! There is a picture 
which would have made the painter’s reputation if he had produced 
nothing else. How thoroughly southern she is in every feature! how 

est and hearty that smile of hers! Whata rebuke is this work to 
those idealist gentry of our day who paint conventional Spanish women 
with gazelle eyes, Grecian noses, and taper chins—giving us faces 
filched from barbers’ busts, and antique statues, and palming them off 
on a much injured public as illustrations of national character. Even 
without its great technical merits (and it would not be easy to exag- 
gerate them,) even were it far less admirable as a work of art, than itis: 
this Murillo would still be a treasure, in virtue of its wonderful reali- 
ty and truth. You feel the moment you look at the picture that there 
is the Spanish girl herself before you, with her national advantages 
and her national defects impartially represented, exactly as they were 
in Nature. 

The ‘‘Death of Cardinal Beaufort” by Reynolds, is one of those errors 
of ambition committed by a great man, which we deplore rather than 
condemn. It is best to look away, at once, to a splendid landsca 
4No. 257) by Gaspar Poussin—a grand, dusky scene, reminding us, in 
some of its features, of the rocky dells of Somersetshire, when a dim 
evening light enlarges them to the eye. Of the famous “ Venus 
und Adonis” of Titian (No. 263,) what can we say that every 
reader interested in art will not have anticipated? Who can describe 
such flesh: painting as is displayed in the Venus, in any words that 
will do it justice? How can any idea of the graphic beauty of the 
whole composition be conveyed, except by the oft-repeated process of 
copying the picture? Let others criticise it if they will; we can only 

mire. 

From the Titian, we go on to Salvator Rosa’s ‘‘ Soldiers Gaming” — 
@ picture full of wild vigour and originality—painted with bold con» 
trasts of effects, which almost startle you when you first look on them. 
**A Sea-piece,” by Claude (No. 275,) does not strike us much ; it is, by 
many degrees, inferior to Lord Ellesmere’s example, by the same mas- 
ter. We pass next to a splendid study of trees, near the Hague, by 
Ruysdael—to a lovely little picture of ‘Venus and Cupid,” by Correg- 
gio—to Rembrandt's fine portrait of his brother painter, Wouvermans 
—and then come to two more. Murillos, hanging on each side of the 
doorway. 1/ese are the renowned pictures of “‘Spanish Peasant Boys.” 
Everything thai has been already said of the painter’s “Flower Gir!,” 
might be said again of these incomparable works. They possess the 
same astonishing reality, the same perfect look ofnature, the same high 
qualities of art, as the ‘Spanish Girl; but time has dealt less kindly 
with them. In the faces, the beautiful flesh tints are still but little, if 
at all, deteriorated ; it is in other parts of tho figures, and in the back 
ground shadows (especially those in No. 288,) that we see with regret 
how the colours have changed to a general blackness of tone, and opa- 
Laat of surface—changed, we fear, past all hope of safe or effectual 
remedy. 

Carravaggio’s “Locksmith,” picturesquely and strikingly painted 
though it be, looks a little exaggerated to our eyes, after the exquisitely 
natural art of Murillo. It is not, however, until we got to the “Tri- 
umph of David,” by Nic-lo Poussin, that we really discern how much 
worse than bad 4 bad picture always appears, after you have been 
looking at a good one. Faces like masks, figures out of proportion, 
and attitudes out of nature; vacant expressions and violent gesticula- 
tions; feeble colour, and no light and shade, cannot please one at any 
time. But when seen after the art of Murillo, such art as this becomes 
simply contemptible. We leave Nicolo Poussin, and his imitator, Le 


; Brun (who, in the subject of ‘-Cocles defending the Bridge,” has actu. 
| ally succeeded in painting worse than his master,) to those who can 


look patiently at false style and falser taste; and turn gratefully to a 
superb portrait of Philip the Fourth of Spain by Velasquez The 
great painter's grandeur and simplicity of treatment; his surpassin 
> and power of colour; his firm and careful drawing ; his broad, 
orcible style, so thoroughly free from affectations or eccentricities of 
any kind; are all seen to the greatest advantage in this picture. Nei- 
ther in England nor in France do we remember any finer example of 
the noble portrait art of Spain. 





beseech him, when he achieves the honour of a second edition, (his cer- 
tain destiny) to eradicate an ungrammatical and inelegant mode of 
speech, which we find twice occurring, and which sets the teeth on 


The fifth and last room is literally crowded with magnificent pictures, 
worthily representing the Italian, German, Spanish, Dutch, and English 
schools. Among the most remarkable specimens by the Italian paint- 
ters are. the ‘‘Cardinalal blessing a Priest,” hy Paul Veronese, and 


Pe | ashamed of the portrait art of England in the present day. 


‘* Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,” by Guido. The first of these pictures 
(rendered noticeable, by the way, to the most careless and ignorant 
observer, by the peculiarity of the black gloves on the Cardinal’s 
hands,) is @ work of rare excellence, displaying grand and oo 
arrangement, united with sober but consummate beauty of colour. 
head of the kneeling priest is especially impressive, by its of 
treatment, and its fine technical — of drawing and — 
The “St. Sebastian” of Guido has » probably, oftener 

dents than any other picture in thegallery. And it well merits study 
as an example of 4 nude figure magnificently modelled and drawn, and 
disposed in an attitude eloquently expressive of agony and enduranee, 
mingled together. In colour, however, it is hardly so safe a guide to 
the young artist. Time has turned the flesh-tints to a greenish hue.— 
What was originally, no doubt, the paleness and lividness before the 
last agony, has now become the paleness and lividness after the last 
agony; the ghastliness of approaching putrefaction, instead of the 
ghastliness of approaching death. 

Two *‘Holy Families,” by Andrea del Sarto; two sacred subjecls, 
by Guido; works by the Caracci, by Carlo Dolci, and by Guercino, also 
represent the [tallian school in the room wenow occupy. My compan- 
ion thinks more highly of some of these than I do; and, on the other 
hand, is less impressed than I could wish him to be, by the one great 

example of the lish school hanging before us, ‘“‘Mrs. Siddons, as the 
Tragic Muse,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds: I point out in vain, the splen- 
dour of the arrangement, and the harmony of the colour, in this glori- 
ous picture. Monsieur Jules mischievously ists in looking at it, 
only as a picture of the Tragie Muse, and laughs at the idea of dressing 
her, as he sees her dressed here, in the costume of the eighteenth Gen- 
tury. I wish, for his sake, that the words, ‘‘as the Tragic Muse,” had 
been left out of the title of the picture, and take my friend away to 
a Murillo forthwith ; telling him, for his better information, that when 
Reynolds began to paint, Shylock was acted ina “‘cut-way” coat, 
tight breeches, and worsted stockings, of Reynolds’s time; and that 
Macbeth was always dressed on the stage in a general’s uniform of the 
same period—magnuificent histrionic incongruities, muc hmore glaring 
than the little gallant incongruity of allowing Mrs. Siddons to sit for 
the character of the Tragic Muse in her own bodice and head- dress. 

Murillo’s “* Assumption of the Virgin,” at Dulwich, is not equal to 
his picture of the same subject at the Louvre; but it has many of the 
beauties, mixed up with the defects, of his treatment of sacred sub- 
jects. As usual, his drawing is elegant, his composition and 
graceful, his colour charmingly harmonised—and, as usual, too; he 
| sinks a little below the purity and grandeur of his subject in character 

and expression. In the instance before us, it is evident that the Ma- 
donna is nothing beyond a beautifully-painted portrait of his model— 
some Spanish flower girl, perhaps. Recollecting the ‘‘ Flower Girl,” 
in the Fourth Room, we cannot help wishing that Murillo had presen- 
ted his sitter tous in her own character: what a perfect picture he 
would then have produced ! 

And now we come to the German school, represented admirably, 
though it be only by one small Bae a from the easel of Hans Holbein; 
it is simply @ portrait of an ‘‘ Old Man” (his name is not mentioned in 
the catalogue); but what a portrait! no daguerreotype ever looked 
more startlingly true to nature; the flesh seems as bright and pure in 
tone as if it had been painted yesterday, and displays, together with 
the scrubby white beard on the old man’s chin, some of the most mar- 
vellously truthful execution that ever was seen on canvas. The man- 
ner in which the character of the sitter is preserved and presented in 
his face, in his eyes especially, is something almost unique. We detect, 
at a glance, what sort of man he was; we set him down at once for a 
testy, opinionated, pompous old gentleman, sav at contradiction, 
despotic in his household, a tremendous disciplinarian towards his 

randchildren; but not without kindness—rough, hasty, irregular 
Fi sdneeb-iediiee he had his own way. All this eloquence of expression, 
and this forcible reality of painting, are the production, it is to be re- 
membered, of a man to whom the after refinements, graces, and ameni- 
ties of art, were unknown ; but whose deficiencies were all supplied by 
his sturdy integrity of br iareen es 4 by his genuine uncompromising 
adherence to nature; by his honest determination to be always true to 
himself. What a lesson is Hans Holbein to some of our modern por- 
trait-painters who are basking so indolently, and so complacently, im 
the broad sunshine of modern art ! 

And if modern partrait-painters will not have Holbein held up to 
them as an example—if they stigmatise the honest old German as too 
hard, too quaint, too prosaic—here is a very different picture, which 
they may equally take pattern by: here is a whole-length portrait of 
the ‘“* Mother of Rubens,” by Rubens, hanging close to the Holbein, 
painted on a totally different plan from it; and yet—as if to remind us 
of the necessity of cherishing a Catholic taste in art—exhibiting an 
equally admirable result. In this pic’ ure we see how far as was 
improved after the time of Holbein ; how, what it might lose in h- 
laboured finish and cautious fidelity of detail, it gained, and more than 
gained, in case, , beauty, and harmony of finish and effect. “How 
grand and dignified, yet how perfectly natural, is the old lady in this 
plasane'! hew exquisitely true her calm, quiet smile, and her kindly 

onest eyes!—how wonderfully drawn and painted are her hands !—you 
could guess her age, and her rank in life from them, without looking at 
her face at all! 

Oh, Monsieur Jules! Monsieur Jules! I am, as you know, no indis- 
criminate praiser of past times in art ; I think some new masters greater 
men than some old masters—I would sooner have a sea-piece of Turner’s 
or Collins’s, than a sea-piece of Vandervelde’s; but, when I look at 
this Rubens, and at that Holbein; and when I remember what sort of 
whole-length and half-length likenesses we have seen this year in our 
present Koyal Academy Exhibition, I cannot help feeling heartily 
What are 
our portrait painters about? have they no ambition to occupy the high 

laces that Reynolds and Gainsborough, and Jackson, and Opie have 
eft vacant? Does the sort of sign- painting style that they have now 
adopted satisfy them, because it brings them money ? if it does; ifthey 
have no desire to t pictures as well as portraits ; if lords and ladies 
so occupy them, that they have no time to seek advice and example in- 
their art, in this gallery for instance, why then, I have one word of 
counsel for young fellows who are still toiling upward from thé very 
bottom of the Parnassus of Painting: enter, my ambitious but obscure 
brethren, enter the opening where the os really is—in portraiture ; 
men of energy and genius are pacing the other welts of art before you ; 
the portrait-walk is vacant; some few frail men have tried it, and have 
strayed away, long since, into dirty little side paths, just as gold and’ 
silver, and flattery have guided them. In this one direction, the fair 
way up to the gates of Fame (and fortune too), is smooth and unob- 
structed—enter it—and if you lack strength and experience, study the 
achievements of your predecessors ; study as Reynolds studied them ; 
not for purposes of servile imitation, but to learn to think as they 
thought; to work genuinely and earnestly as they worked ; to have, as 
the od brethren have always had, posterity before your eyes as well 
as pelf ! 








“THE ONLY MAN OF HER FAMILY.” 


The grave has just closed over the most remarkable woman of her 
he Duchess D’Angouleme, the last surviving child of the un- 
fortunate Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, expired at Frohsdorff, at 
eleven o’clock in the morning of the 19th of October, in the 72d year 
of her age. No human being had ever perhaps experienced so many 
vicissitudes, no human being had ever had such an extensive and 
such a painful personal experience of the varicus phases of human 
life, from the palace to the prison, as had the daughter of Louis XVI., 
and amidst all these vicissitudes and trials, she never once committed 
an ignoble action, but invariably showed herself equally prepared for 
any fate that Providence might have in store for her. Marie Therese 
Charlotte de France, the daughter of Louis XVI. and of Marie Antoi- 
nette, was born at Versailles on the 19th December, 1778. For the 
first ten years of her life she was lapped in luxury; the inhabitant of 
& palace in which she might have imagined she should pass her exis- 
tence, ‘‘ the observed of all observers,” the discipline to which in her 
early childhood she was subjected was little calculated to prepare her 
to bear with fortitude and resignation the calamities which were in 
store for her. It would appear, however, that Madame Royale, as she 
was then called, possessed from nature a strong mind, and the events 
which occurred between 1789 and 1792, could not but have produced 
an immense effect upon the mind of a clever, well-educated girl, just 
bursting into womanhood. Unlike the other members of her family, 
she knew how to profit by experience; and when, at thirteen years of 
age, she was incarcerated in the Temple, to share the captivity of her 
father, her mother, her aunt, and her brother, she wag their great sup- 
port and solace during their hours of captivity. Here she experienced 
@ slow agony, the very thought of which is eno to make one shud- 





der. On the 2lst of January, 1793, her father was guillotined. On 
the 12th of October, in the same year. her mother was guillotined ; on 
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Cie Aloton. 














the 9th of May, 1794, ner aunt was gaillotined. On the 8th of June, 
1795, her brother died from the effects of the ill-usage of his keepers, 
ami she remained in prison until December, 1795, in the expectation, 
day > Ao , of being called forth to perish or the same scaffold which 

ady been saturated with the blood of her parents and her 
sunt. During che whole of this long agony, her courage, her forti- 
tude, and her high sense of duty never deserted her. Ne-er did pris- 
oner behave in so exempla 


ing exchanged for the commissioners whom Domouriez h 
up tothe Austrians. On her release she proceeded, in the first place, 


to Vienna, afterwards, in May, 1798, she rejoined her uncle, oy wo | and pictares, 
the Duke | effects, The 


-Louis XVIII, at Mittau, where she married her cousin, 
D’ uleme, eldest son of the Count D’Artois, afterwards Charles X. 
The Duchess D’Angouleme fottowed all the vicissitudes of her exiled 
family on the contiuent, and afterwards in England, where she resid- 
ed at Hartwell, in complete retirement, until the Restoration. 

On the 4th of May, 1814, she returned to Paris with Louis X VIII. ; she 
was at Bourdeaux when the Euperor landed at Canes, and her energy in 
)-efpars measures to check his progress contrasted so remarkably with 


tless stupidity of her uncles and cousins, that Napoleon declared ! },4 


‘ she was the only man of her family,” adeclaration, the correctness 
of which was proved by subsequent events in a most remarkable manner. 
At the end of the odes bw days she returned to Paris, on the 28th July, 
1815, and on the death of Louis XVIII , and the accesion of Charles X. 
who was a widower, she, as Madame la Dauphine, officiated on all state 
_eccasion as the Queen of France. Devotedly attached to her family and her 
saiiena a an ardent and conscientious believer in the principles of 
; sy, she yet had penetration enough to foresee what must be the 
mecessary result of the reckless career upon which Charles X., urged 
on _ representations of the parti prétre, entered in the early part 
of 1829; the illegal propositions of Polignac and his colleagues en- 
countered from no one more strenuous opposition than they did from 
vthe Duchess D’Angouleme, and had her advice been attended to the 
revolution of 1830 might possibly have been averted. She, however, 
destined to become its victim; in the early part of August, 1880, 
she quitted France, never to return, and after an exile of 21 years, 
po po on the 19th inst., at Froshdroff, beloved by all who knew her, 
. and pitied by those whose opinions differed the most 
widely from those which she was known to entertain. Unlike her re- 
lations, she had learned much, if she had forgotten nothing she had 
suffered persecution, and had learned mercy. She made the sublime 
words of her dying father her rule of life. In his will, composed in his 
dying moments, Louis XVI :—*I recommend my children to my wife ; 
I recommend her to make them regard the grandeurs of this world (if 
they are condemned to enjoy them) as dangerous and perishable advan- 
tages, and to turn their thoughts towards the only solid and durable 
of eternity.” These words she treasured in her heart, and on 
principles she acted during the whole of her long and painful 
e. To quote the words of the Journal des Débats, “ in the 
le times through which the daughter of Louis XVI. » her 
tears were like an every-day — for the expiation of the crimes 
which were committed around her. Even at a period when the accumu- 
lation of catastrophes and the philosophy of history have eventually 
tended to harden hearts, the death of Maria Theresa of France is a 
ect of ral grief.” 
he death of the Duchess d’Angouléme is not without political im- 
Eeeere. Occurring at such a crisis, it cannot but tend to the conso- 
dation of the true and honest Republic, and we cordially coincide in 
every word of the following eloquent passage, which we extract from 
the Journal of M. de Lamartine, the Pays :— 

“« The Duchess d’Angouléme will live in histery as one of the women 
awho have the most honoured her country and her day. Royalists or 
Re 8, all will say and feel like us. This homage is not inspired 
by the spirit of party, it is the spirit of justice. The Repablic, be- 
sides, should not be afraid of manifesting emotion in presence of this 


tomb. This emotion is honourahle to it. It shows that in feeling itself , 


strong, it no longer dreads feeling impartial. The Republic does not, 
asi ba formerly, exist only with distrust. Without a to be in- 
it has ceased to be cruel, and if it no longer recognizes rights 
-asan anterior and superior to those of France, it is sufficiently just to 
aren and honour in the families which it has driven from the 
» those hereditary virtues which are no longer a menace for lib- 
erty, and will always be an honour for humanity. There is in this 
death another lesson ofa mc>> we and elevated order. The Duch- 
ess d’Angouléme was the last of the family surprised and struck by the 
French revolution. She alone could raise her head to curse it, and to 
throw upon it the stain of the blood of her parents, which had fallen 
almost on her own hands. Noble and holy woman, this she has not 
and be her memory for the forbearance. With the last 
royal victim of the first Republic, the sanguinary past belongs to his- 
tory alone.”— Sun 25th ult. 


A POET’S HOUSE AND CELLAR. 


We met lately, among some old tracts and papers, with what must 
be considered a literary curiosity—a copy of the sale catalogue of the 
effects of Thomson the poet, disposed of by auction in May, 1749.— 
Thomson's residence for several years preceding his death was a snug 
cottage in what is called Kew-foot-lane, facing the Thames. The situ- 
ation is one of the finest in that fine district. The cottage was embow- 
-ered in trees and shrubbery, and behind it was a garden in which the 
lazy good-humoured poet took his ease of an afternoon and muttered 
his verses throughout the moonlight nights. His garden-seat and 
table are still preserved: but the cottage has been enlarged into a 
handsome villa (occupied by the late Earl of Shaftesbury,) and the 
has been extended and improved so as to become one of the 
most exquisite and richly ornamented in that patrician neighbourhood. 
‘Wet even in Thomson’s time the cottage at Kew-foot-lane was a desira- 
ble residence, and the poet, after weathering many difficulties, had 
succeeded in gathering around him at least a moderate share of the 
-eomforts and elegancies of life. If his little Castle of Indolence could 
not boast its costly tapestry. huge covered tables, and couches, ‘‘ the 
of Turkey and of Persia land,” there was no lack of respectable 
accommodation, with an assortment of valuable prints and 
‘books, and a cellar that could have supplied a double or two of jovial 
‘banquets to Quin, Armstrong, Littleton, Mitchell, and those other 
select friends whom he delighted to entertain, and by whom he was so 
tenderly beloved. But let us look at a few items in this sale catalogue. 
The first division, marked ‘No. I., right hand, two a of stairs,” 
seems to be the furniture of an inferior bedroom, the whole of which is 
walued at £4 2s. 6d., including what the auctioneer calls ‘a piece of 
ruins in a carved frame.” No. VI., back parlour, @ steel 
stove, two walnut and three smoking chairs, dumb waiter, book shelves, 
anda “Scotch carpet” (which is set down at 10s. 6d.) the whole 
walued at £5 6s. No. VII., left hand parlour, had its writing 
table, claw table, window curtaifis, &c., the whole £3 lls. 6d. No. 
VIIL., right hand parlour, was the principal sitting-room. It was also 
decorated with a Scotch carpet, 10s. 6d.; a dining table, £1 11s, 6d. ; 
@ sconce, £1 5s.; six mahogany elbow chairs, with green worsted 
damask seats, £3 12s.; a backgammon table, complete with chessmen, 
10s. 6d., and other articles, the whole valued at £11 19s. 
The next classification is ‘ plate, chiua, &c.,” but here the enumer- 


ation is not extensive, and no prices are affixed. Besides cups, saucers, | 


ates, and mugs, there are—‘‘ Shagreen case with 12 silver-handled 
‘knives and forks ; a silver watch with  cornelian seal, box and case, 
in one, by Graham; one silver-hilted sword ; one mourning sword ; an 
Alicant tea-chest, with silver ornaments.” The kitchen apparatus 
and furniture are valued at 5/. 11s. ; and the wash-house, garden, and 
yard articles at 27. 12s. 6d. The contents of the cellar (to which no 
ces are affixed) are set down as follows:—‘ Thirty bottles of bur. 
gundy ; thirty bottles of red port ; four ditto of old hock ; seven ditto of 
‘mountain and Madeira ; ten ditto Rhenish ; sixty-six ditto te 
ale; ninety ditto Dunbar ale.” There is no ardent spirits. The li- 
brary consists of two hundred and sixty lots—the greater part of the 
books being a and classical. Editions of Dante, Tasso, and Ari. 
Gato ate the number; and the lish works include Milton, 
Theobald’s «« Shakspeare,” Harrington’s “* Oceana,” Raleigh’s “* History 
Of the World,” Cowley, &c. Pope’s works (probably presented from 
the author) consist of the edition of 1717, in two vols. ; the prose works, 
» 1717; the “ Dunciad,” stitched ; and the “‘ Ethic Epistles,” 

in vellum, large paper. The library may be considered valuable, but 
‘i¢ was fully equal to that possessed by Johnson or Goldsmith. Authors 
resident in Loudon, with public libraries at command, have little in- 
ducement to accumulate books at home, even if their circumstances 
were such a8 to permit of the expensive luxury. Thomson, it is well 


‘known, had taste for the fine arts, and during his tourin Italy with Mr. | luckily, y haste nec 
and a are from the oid masters. | Se the =o moved; but my mind, Mr. Punch, remained in philosoph- 


Talbot, had collected some ?ra 


pow engravings are all from the old masters, 


a manner as did Marie Therese de France. 


At length, in December, 1795, she was released from her contin be- | egio, Carlo Maratti, Poussin, Julio Romano, 


delivered 








November 15 





The “ Antique Drawings” are nine in number, all stated to be by 
Castelli. They consist of the Venus de Medicis, the Fighting and Dy- 
ing Gladiators, Perseus and Andromeda, Apollo Antinous, eleagar, 
Laocoon, Hercules Farnese, and “‘ A Man anda Woman.” The seven. 
engraved by Frezza, 
audie, Stelle, J. Frey, Bandet, Dorigny, Duchange, Poilly, Hanssart, 
Rdlinck, Picart, &c. Itis indicative of Th mson’s taste that none of the 
engravings are from the Dutch school, but from magnet. Guido, Cor- 

and other masters of the 


poetical and romantic. It appears, then, that the furniture of Thom- 


; son, was valued at £66 11s., exclusive of his plate, china, wines, books, 


| ter, Mrs. Craig of Edinburgh, and it was to take place 
| May 15, 1749, and two following days. 


which formed by far the most valuable portion of his 
sale is stated to be “ by order of the executrix,” his sig- 
on Monday, 
The poei’s friends who had 


| been so sincere and so active in their sympathy on the occasion of his 
| death, woald, no doubt, come forward at the sale to promote its suc- 





| cess and to possess themselves of some relic of their departed associate. 


Several of the books, we know, were purchased by John Forbes of Cul- 
loden, the Lord President's son, and still remain in the library at Cul- 
en House. Never had poet more attached friends than Thomson, and 
all had the felicity of arriving at wealth or fame.—Jnverness Courier. 


NIX, THE PEDAGOGUE. 


Time was when the schoolmaster was abroad, and curious were 
the lessons he taught. For “ ten dollars a month and boarded round,” 
the scholars had the advantage of all he knew, and therewith school 
committees and citizens declared themselves ‘‘ perfectly satisfied, ”’ 
and even boasted of the superior educational advantages their children 
enjoyed. The remembrance of such teachers, however, lives now only 
in the memory of the oldest inhabitants, for State Normal Schools have 
compelled ignorance and impudence to give way before the march of 
improvement. The J im yy s no longer paramount, but the mental is 
im the ascendant. To be a teacher now, it is requisite that the party 
have, at least, 4 knowledge of his own mother tongue, and that im his 
mode of imparting instruction, the mind, not the back and legs, of the 
pupil be acted upon, and that books, not birch, shall be the medium. 

ue, the novelist, in his Maitre de Ecole, of the Mysteries of Paris, 
has given a good idea of the French physicul master ; and if we had a 
tithe of his ability, we should delight to show up the American speci- 
men that beat into us what little cf education we possess. Employed 
at brick-making all summer, and teaching only in the winter, when he 
could not work at his regular business, and moreover taking into ac- 
count, in addition to his own limited acquirements, the fact that he 
taught upon the Pp system, together with the etm o that the 
boys spent most of their time in devising means to annoy him, as an 
offset*to the innumerable floggings he gave them, and the wonder is, 
not that they learned so little, but that they improved so much. 

Contemporary with cur master, was one Simon Nixon, or as he was 
better known, ‘Si Nix,” a capital specimen of the class mentioned 
above, and whose first application to be hired it is our intention to re- 
cord. With the frame of a Colossus, nature evidently intended him for 
some mechanical employment, and with similar views, his father de- 
signed that he should succeed him in the honorable trade that had 
made him and his ancestors for several generations so justly celebra- 
ted. To this end, Si was in early life inducted into full communion 
with the cunning workers in the art and mysteries of the tan- yard, 
where he labored with great credit till he attained the of twenty- 
one, when it was all at once discovered that his constitution was quite 
too delicate for such laborious employment. If the honest vernacular 
of his delicacy had been spoken, the word lazy would have expressed 
all the complaints under which he suffered! His mother agreed with 
him that lighter work was necessary, and schoolkeeping appearing to 
come nearest to his standard of what was waated, and as it moreover 
required no capital to start with, it was determined that he should be- 
come a teacher. 

This determined, he was not long looking for an opportunity. The 
town of Linzeus desired a master for the winter term, and he made 
application. The school committee, consisting of the minister, the law- 
yer, and the doctor, was convened, and the examination of the would-be 
master commenced. He didn’t desire to be asked upon anything in 
particular, he said, for he calculated he could give them satisfaction 
upon every subject. “Then,” said the lawyer, “‘you will be kind 
enough to tell us about Napoleon— Napoleon Bonaparte.” ‘‘ Ah,” said 
Si in reply, ‘‘ you’ve got me there, squire, for I never hern on him— 
wa’n’t much I guess—didn’t live in this state, did he ?—sort of an out- 
landish name—reckon he couldn’t be much—calculate he was small 
account, any way.” Finding it was a dead set on the Frenchman, he 
was asked what he knew about General Jackson. There you’ve got me 
agin, squire,” was the reply. ‘*‘ Why, consarn it, I never heard there 
was any such General, and I am some military myself. I go to all the 
musters, and I’ve seen General Snow, and General Brown, and General 
Smith—them is all the Generals that ever come round our way, and I 
rayther guess there aint any such fellow as you speak on. Guess you're 
trying to make me out worse than I be.” Desiring the committee that 
they would now “‘try him on something that would be useful to the 
children,” the examination in history here rested, as the lawyers 
would say, and an attack was made on punctuation. A comma was 
shown him, and he was asked its use. ‘‘ Blamenation,” said Si, you’re 
arter me now: why, taint no use at all—such a little fellow aint any 
account to nobody—we don’t use "em up our way~—don’t stan for noth- 
ing—it is all foolish having so many of these little things to teach— 
they aint no use any how; but I am nat’r’] born smart, and I can larn 
’em, and teach ’em too, if you say say so.” . 

A semi-colon was shown next and then Si began to think it a gone 
case with him. ‘ Hangnation, squire, you’ve got me agin,” he gas 
out, “you'll begin to think I don’t know nothin—but ifI don’t know 
some things, I’m a willing critter, and can larn. Just try me on 
things that are nat’r’l and useful, and then you'll find me up and 
drest.” 

“Then you'll tell us what that is,” said the squire as he pointed to a 

riod. Si’s eyes glistened, for a millenium was opening tohim. ‘* By 
Tehosophat,” said he, I thought you'd come to ra at last, so 
that I could satisfy you that I aint quite a fool; but I tell you, I’m 
there now, if you did think I didn’t know nothing. Why, I know that 
just as easy—I knew it the minnit I put my eyes on it, for we have lots 
on ’em up our way, and everybody knows what they are. 

« Yes,” said the squire, “‘ and this is 

‘A rLy specK!” ejaculated Si, with an air of proud and conscious 
satisfaction.” —Carpet Bag. 


PRUDENCE AND MESMERIS¥. 


“Mr. Puncn.—I went, the other evening to Hungerford Hall, 
Strand, to see an exhibition of animal magnetism by M. Lassaigne and 
Mile. Prudence, whom M. Lassaigne, by setting her to sleep, causes 
to do things that make her appear extremely wide awake. 

** Miss Pradence was soon made to slumber by the usual passes, 
which, though not at all extraordinary in themselves, are in theic 
effects—if they produce any—passing strange. ; 

“The first feat Miss Prudence was to perform was that of causing an 
actual magnet to move without touching it. She had been divested of 
her rings, and other ornaments, which might have been stee! or iron 
under a mask of gilt. I had satisfied myself that the magnet was a 
bona fide magnet, by applying my latch-key thereunto. Miss Prudence 
—before being magnetised—had apparently tried to make it move 
without effect. She passed her forehead backwards and forwards a few 
inches from it; and the magnet no more stirred than if her head had 
been a blockhead, instead of the knowledge-box of at least a very sharp 
young lady. : 

«« After she had been magnetised, on repeating the movement of her 
forehead near the magnet, the latter certinly did unmistakeably oscil- 
late. I was convinced that Miss Prudenee had imparted motion to the 
magnet. But I remarked, that { was not sure whether Miss Prudence 
did this by magnetic influence or by communicating vibration through 
the floor. Hereupon the interpreter, and stage manager of the exhibi- 
tion, had the magnet removed to another place for the satisfaction of 
“the sceptical gentleman,” as he termed me. - But I was by no means 
clear that the magnet, by this move, was put out of the sphere of vib- 
ration. It moved precisely as before, although it was contained ina 
glass case, and could not have been blown upon. But to have been 
enabled to form a conclusion on the subject, I should have required the 
magnet to be suspended in its case, instead of being set on a stand ; and 
I should have wished Miss Prudence to place her head leisurely on one 
side of the magnet, and on the other—without bustle and hurry. Un- 
the power, I was told, was evanescent, and haste necessary. 








He seems to have had no less :han eighty-three pictures hung up in bis ical equilibrium. 
different rooms, and ‘a large portfolio with maps, prints, an 
ings, to be sold together or separate.” ° 


draw- 


“A display of ease oe py Nemrenbon Mr. Lassaigne, standing 
ten or twelve paces behind Miss Prudence, imparted—seemingly by his 





mere will—to that young lady communications whispered j 
any one who chose to come forward. He sent her with a bo 
whomsoever he was required to send her among the spectator, oogtn 
made her talk and gesticulate as if she were walki over = sm He 
or what not—the ordeal might have been that of tel. hot plo hehe — 
if Mr. Punch had chosen. But I tried a different cxperinent, Te 
rocess by which the last-named wonder was worked, consisted. 
in the - ester a the ides - be impressed 
somnambulist, and willing the same thing as the opera 
asked Mr. Lassaigne to make her Sellene that she py EE 
serpent. In the mean time I took her hand, and willed, with a » 
might, that she should fancy herself walking on heather. She walke 
on the imaginary serpent, but not on the heather. My will had no vy 
fect on her whatever, that I could see. Therefore, part of the pr = 
was unnecessary—then, why resorted to? And therefore, though “gene 
convinced that an idea was imparted by Mr. Lassaigne to Miss Pruden " 
somehow, I could no more draw an inference as to how it was io 
than I a ae a luggage-train. " 

“ Miss rudence related, very dramatically, short stories j 
were a to Mr. Lassaigne, to the satisfaction, in every PB vay 
of those who tested her, and who certainly neither appeared to be rogue, 
nor fools. Collusion or trick seemed impossible ; bat here, agen I 
wanted to analyze; and if I am to believe an apparent miracle, merel 
because I cannot imagine how it is done, I may as well be called upes 
to acknowledge that a plum-pudding can be boiled ina hat. Such an 
operation is not more incomprehensible than wishing a series of ideas 
into —— of a person — a dozen paces off. 

‘Similarly, at the mental command of Mr. Lassaigne, Miss P 
enacted various attitudes, after divers statues and ploteres. y Hor 
might suggest such as he chose I proposed Jim Crow. This I did, 
not out of buffoonery (which I despise), but because I thought Jim Crow's 
an unlikely figure to have been preconcerted. The interpreter, with a 
bland smile, told me that Jim Crow was ‘ impossible—a caricature.’ 

**So I came away little wiser than I went; for I knew beforehand 
that mesmerists show extraordinary phenomena, to which they seldom 
let you apply the rather necessary process of analysis. They call, 
in reference to their most astonishing prodigies, the common cau- 
tion with which a chemist—or any other philosepher—verifies the least 
remarkable fact, scepticism. Nobody else talks thus, except friars and 
quacks. As long as mesmerists continue to resemble them, I am afraid 
that their wonders, however authentic, will obtain no more credit 
amongst reasoning men, than the relics of the one, or the panaceas of 
the other. ourstruly, ‘THe Sceprica, GenTLEMAN.” 
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Tue SusMarine TELEGRAPH.—The following letter in the London 
Morning Chronicle, dated Dover, 18th ult., details the finishing process 
to this great experiment. 


Yesterday the great cable, for telegraphic communication between 
this country and the Continent, the progressive stages of which have 
already been recorded, was at length completed by carrying it up one 
mile out of the sea to Sangatte, on the Calais coast. Telegraphic com- 
munications between Calais and the South Foreland—the latter about 
three miles from Dover—was practically, and, for the first time through 
a perfected sea cable, effected between coast and coast ; and it is therefore 
hoped that no interruption will arise to continuous and successful tele- 
graphic intercourse, when arrangements at pre ent pending are com- 

leted. The portion of cable that has just been added on the main 
ength is one mile long, and was manufactured during the week at 
Wapping, in the same way as the entire cable, and was worked off the 
wire rope machine in abouta day. It left the Thames on Tuesday by 
the Red Rove, steamer; and though only weighing between seven and 
eight tons, it had to be taken to Dover and Sangatte by water, as it 
could not be conveniently coiled up into the compass of a railway truck, 
and sent by the South-Eastern Railway, which would have been the 
means of forwarding it faster. On arriving at the point on the French 
coast where the extremity of the cable, a mile out at sea, was anchored 
to the pilot buoy, the Red Rover was joined by the Fear/ess, Captain 
Bullock, R.N., who has remained upon the spot until the operation 
should be completed. Here the end of the gubmerged cable was hauled 
up by the workmen on board the steamer, and the additional mile spli- 
ced on to complete it, the “‘ join” being secured by iron clamps screwed 
over it. The inner cores of copper wires were braized together, and 
the overlapping strands of gutta percha, bitumized yarn, and galvan- 
ized iron wire securely interwoven. As calm a state of high water as 
possible was selected by Captain Bullock for the purpose, 80 4s to pre- 
vent the pitching of the vessel from effecting so nice an operation. The 
part of the cable where the “ join” occursis thought to be as sirong as 
apy part where nothing of the kind occurs; but it is curious that it 
should exist at this particular place, where it will have tw votivend 
against the ebrasion of shingle on the beach and other casualties, and 
which in the experiment of last year sawed asunder the gutta percha 
cable on the rocks round Cape Girsnez. The communication is now 
perfect, between coast and coast, though it suited parties and purposes 
to say it was so before. Captain Bullock, who co operated throughout 
with his valuable nautical knowledge, left Calais to-day with the Fear- 
less for Portsmouth; and it is only fair to mention that the unskilful 
manner in which the cable was paid out, and which resulted in its 
shortcoming, is generally attributed here to the engineers and not to 
those who piloted the expedition, and who state that one of the chief 
causes of the cable running short arose from the fact that while the 
Blazer was being towed out by the Fear/ess at only two miles an hour, 
the cable at certain intervals was run out at the rate of four and five 
miles an hour, which necessarily caused it, from want of regularity in 
the delivery motion, to take the sea-bottom in a series of loops or 
‘‘ kinks,” thus accounting for each mile of cable not a its allot- 
ted mile of sea. The affair since it happened has been e general 
subject of conversation here, particularly among the sea wortbies, who 
ask how it was “ that the landlubbers did not take out enough yarn, 
and that in this case the ‘‘ miss was good as a mile.” It is now regret- 
ted that Mr. Cabitt, the company’s head engineer, and who is well 
known for marine engineering, was not present with the expedition. 

Masonic Banquet ro Ligut-Generat Sir C. J. Naprer.—A 

grand masonic banquet was given at Portsmouth on Tuesday evening, 
the 21st ult., at the Queen’s Rooms to Lieut. Gen Sir Charles James 
Napier, G@.C.B., by the brethern of the three lodges of that town, viz. 
—The Pheenix, 319; Royal Sussex, 428; and Portamouth, 717. The 
chair was occupied by Lord George Lennox, P.M., and there were 119 
brethern present. Previous fo the banquet a lodge was opened, when 
Sir Charles Napier was introduced to the brethern present, and an 
address presented to him. To this Sir Charles returned the following 
reply :— 

“‘ Worshipful Sir and Brethern,—I am gratified in the highest degree 
by the address with which you have honoured me ; but I fear that aed 
kind feelings have set an over-value on my small services to the Stato. 
My greatest merit, if merit it be, has been my devotion to the service ; 
but one who served under such commanders as Moore and Wellington 
would be base indeed were he deficient in that virtue! , 

«* With regard to the conquest and the government of Sinde, my only 
boast is that I was able to execute the orders which I received from 
the Governor-General of India, and thus to win, not only the approba- 
tion, but the friendship of Lord Ellenborough. That Earl, gifted Y 
nature with a military genius, had experience in the Government ad 
India before he went to that country, and these two advantages — 
duced, in my opinion, the greatest man that ever ruled over the ban 
ward destinies of that extraordinary empire. When Lord Ellenboroug 
was recalled I had still the good fortune to possess the approbation ent 
support of Lord Hardinge. That rs ote ensured to me success 7 be 
war which we waged against the bold and powerful tribes 0 om 
Boogtee hills. It enabled me to quell those fierce barbarians, by vr : 
bined marching and great fatigue to the troops. Thus was the 8a «4 
of Sinde rendered secure—happily without bloodshed; which was, 
mé, all the glory and the reward which I sought for or desired. we ee 

“So powerfully supported by the Governor-General, and by all 
troops cbeying with such enduring fortitude, I can claim but oe the 
share of merit beyond that of unabated and successful magn pa 
honour of her Majesty’s and the East India Company's arms. eg oped 
conduct when I went to India as Commander-in-Chief, should “4 4 
proved of by you, my brother masons and my countrymen, prt d 
very gratifying. My zeal to fulfil the duties of that high co ne 
continued with unabated ardour ; but I no longer found the aeeeert 
which I received from Lore Ellenburough and Lord ere. el 
was turned into reprimand ; and I found myself loaded ne Sie 
ponsibility, but — of the apeer to sustain it. It herefore 

, and thus closed my career in India. jf P : ide 
* Brethern! | asomyt with the greatest satisfaction ——. Pad 
the honourable welcome which you have voucheatee ™ = ‘ay * eaned 





hope to spend my remaining years among you, 


grasping the-hand of 12,’ 
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D. APPLETON & CO,, 200 BROAD WAY, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 


THE WOMEN OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. A Series of Portraits, with 
Soeent by several American Ciergymen. Edited by Rev J. A Spencer, A. 
vol ees deat . at —~ - for this work. Tone voi. imperial 8¥0.. om 
eatcl - en Women of ‘he Bithe,” ‘ 


¢c., handsomely bonnd. Price $°. Morocco extra, 
Colouted plates, morocco extra, $15. 

Subjects included in the Volume,—~St. Cecilia; Martha, the sister of Mary ; Petronilla; ve 
via Domitilla; Pelicitas Potamiena; Adelaide; St. Agnes; Catharine of "Alexandria He- 
lena, the mother so ny gl ed of Baym i Monica; Sc Genevieve; Bertha; bess 
of Coldingham; Ebba; Hilda of Whitby ; Editha. 
the Sritted ge the names ofthe Rev. Dr. Kip, Rev, Dr. Sprague, Rev. Dr. Van 
v. Samuel Osgood, Rev. A. B. Patterson, Rev. Dr. Adams, Rev. Dr. Parks, Rev. 

urray, the Editor, 

a volume TT Se. field ofelegant Christian Literature, The Biographies of illus- 
trious and holy Women of primative times are full of interest and beauty, and we venture 
to for this volume a@ success ~ equal to that of the pecetns volumes, issued 
ander the care of Dr. Wainwright and Dr. Sprague. The engravings are super) and replete 
‘with life and artis‘ic skill, and the contributions eb eminent divines, are calcuated to com- 
mend this class of reading to all who love tp read of the good and pure in olden times. 

IL. LEGE DS OF THE pLowene. 5 Susan Pindar. Author of “ Fireside Fairies,” 
~ r Fays,” &c With several fine ons. One vol. i6mo. Price 62 1-2, 

“ This is a beautiful little book—beautiful without and within—in the spirit and the letter— 
im the conception and the execution. 11 sets all the flowers to talking, both intelligibly and 
— and gathers them around us as a bright assemblage of living friends.—Albany 

‘gus 


Ill. hy meets he A OF THE MECHARIOS OF NATURE, and The Sources and 
Modes of Action of ocarel Matra Fey ‘ower: By Z. Allen. With ‘numerous Wood-cut Ilus- 


goer ~ TL, amenee 

7 principles developed in this volume are such as every intelligent person 
3 are connected with the most wonderful discoveries of ths age, and are 
a hey and masterly manner. 

“WE olmmeeners GRAMMAR, for Sp iniards to learn English Metodo para apren- 
der a Leer, gh y oe. el Ingles, segun el chome de Gieasort oon = wetade de 
Proaunciacion al princi un apendice oe a qui sirve 
obra: Por Palenzueia y Jun de la C. Carreno, Profs. de Idiomas en esta ciudad. 
One vol. i2mo. 460 pp. Patio 8 

A KEY TO THE EXERCISES, in a separate volume. Price 75 cents. 


‘The able and scholarlike manner in —, Profs. Palenzuela and Carreno have executed 
their task, readers the present work the best for the Spaniard to learn the English 


3 v. ae sas Tredgold and BpILorNs. M ApO: may ® A. 4 ta f 
Gul ca One oo" oe 


A practical and useful re for tae studen', the amateur and the professional man. 
V1. LOUIS’ wr ~ DAYS. A for Boys. By BI D. May. Witb several fino 
‘wood engravings. One volume, i6mo, cloth, 7: cents; Jur od ges, $i. 
Javenile will be found to be one of the most anexceptionable and entertain- 
ing ite class. It is truthful, life-like, and abounds in such incidents as will awaken 
interest and rivet the attention of youth to its and at the same time it implants in 
their minds the noblest and purest sentiments principles. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISHES THIS WEEK. 
ne HOMES; Or Sketches of Houses American Qousuy Life. we ever 
“¥ Original Plans, Designs Gervase Whesier. 





, &e, By 1 vol. i2mo. Price, $1,25 
“Tt mences with the first foot-tread Spee i the spot chosen for the house; details the 
wrens in selecting the site; gives models of buildings differing 
im character. cOat ; ow to harmonize the building with the surroun 
teaches how healthfully Oo warm and ventilate; assists in selecting furniture an 
i articles of atility and ornament used in constructing and finishing, and con- 
directions, giving useful limits as to drawing up written deserip- 
tions, contracts,” 
Also, Cheever’s New Work. 
om om TRIALS. OF A YOUTHFUL CHRISTIAN IN PURSUIT OF HEALTH, 
as oars oft of sretunatel Cheever, M.D, with an Introduction, by Rev. 
Geo. B. ¢ lh, os D. 
a, a ty s peeinere thus uniting in ‘Memorials of a third, present a volume of great interest.” 


Has recently published, 
LIEUT. LYNCHE’S NAVAL LIFE—Tue MrpsuiPMan. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Conduct ae com Cc aon | EOP ene i pu WORLD—Their Campaigns, Character and 
see quent —s m the Persian Wars to the end 
vol. 12mo, mie 


G. P. PUTNAM PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 
7 ARE TALES. ‘Tales of the Girihood of Shak 
as on Stee). 





peare’s Heroines. B 
Clarke, author of the “ Concordance to Sha eae,” with fine Tilustra- 
‘Fine edition, on large paper. Second Series. tad jegantly bound, cloth, $2. 


Gift Rass © young persons, while it is not at all unsuited for the most 
Tales. ‘From mothers and daughters we bespeak a hearty re- 





“ Mrs. Cowden Clarke, whoee : Osnenptiliens of Shakspeare’ shows such of the 
etter poet’s work, now evinces her prehension of their spirit in aseries 
quien: Girldhood’o of Shakepeare’s ecsioent-- Dickens’ Honakeld Merten rer 


design is one that would afford le pl ‘ 
Woandncap taht dus -inguabous Coomght teed et aNy casei e yee ee ee 


ee mee 
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annual premium 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCH 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
| Ts INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low 4 rate 


Poll baer be issued, entitiing the assured, whether at the payment of his 
premium, or at any future period to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
aonual t made—without any responsibilit arantee yeves reonal or otherwise; 
nor W policy (the only security) be require to i* lodged with the society, as each 
loan will be endo: thereon 


payment 


immediate 
paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
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Halifax, N. S. f Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. ; 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
R. ¥, Beaee, "Y Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. 
St. John, N. B. f Gray, W. Jack.” 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


oyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon, J. Noad, 
F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


General Agent for British North American Colonies. 





No. 26, Cornhill, London. 


The leading peane this Office are 
my ty Ae Anovual Division of p rofits. 


nen t 
ot thie 
one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be mad 
whoee — have been in force for three years. 
The losured are free from = 3 liabilities 
ings the plan of the Compan 
‘o charge made for Renew: 
deduction or discount. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


to a return of half the profits. 


T. L. Murray, W. A. Bennett, 
tat — 
E. 8. Symes, G. Tabor, 

COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Montreal f bess Sam, J. Torrance, A. La 
Halifax, N.S. f J. Tyemal, Mee. 8. Cunard, 
&. Joba, HB. § B-¥. Hesen, W, Wright, Hoo. 


Hon. L. O’Brien, 


St. John’s, Newfoundland { sides WM. Barnes. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 


Office—MonTREAL. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
le Fire Office will by a } ator adh analysis of its own ex: 


such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justi 
view an annual investigation will be mide into each class of risk, and fe 
neurers 


nce from time to 


to all classes of 


Fnowrance Society, and entitled accord- 
or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


c 
M. M. 6. Saher, 
Tiaew, 


‘A Vigne. 


Rocque, J. Frothing- 


T. C. Kinnear, H 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
J. + Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


f Hon. €, J. Jarvis, Hon T. H, Haviland, D, Hodgson, 
F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 


L. W. Gall, Agent. 


General Agent for British North American Colonies, 





UIFE ASSURANCE. 


$6 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
CAPITAL, £500, 





iL EUG Te LESSORS FOR SCHOOLS. A method by which begin- 
esres ete accuracy. 
40 animals, &c. @Qblomg, 4to, cloth. 
ty ihe OF Lay oA La yn menial By Mrs, Kirkland, Twelve Portraits 
Fa nal pictures, by Charles Martin, ved on steel in 
best rng oye nent ot ioe! One vol., — cloth, extra Turkey morocco, 
Proofs on India paper, double size, very’ elegant, $20. 
oe = ¢ and aim of this Work are somewhat ere elevated than those of any similar 
re attempted either in thig country or in Europe. It is nota transient butter- 
Fpbook M offancy sketebes, but a work of pe ent value, both in literary and artistic point 


ofview. ate expense hae been spared fo render it creditable to the taste alll artistic P 


Kirkland’s name guarantees both the it interest and un- 
$eespelonaie good ia ‘By ag of th the volume. The portraits were taken from life by Charles 
this purpose. 
1 tovr prof copies will be ready on Friday. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AWGK.—Ne. 392. 
1. Quakerism,—Christian Remembrancer. 
2 Execution of a Priest in China,— Univers. 
8. Widuw Burning —Quarterly Review. 
4. Life and Works of Bishop Ken,— Do. 
5. News of the Week,— Spectator. 


4. British and Austrian Press on Koseuth,— age wore os) 





121-2 Cents. 


‘owe Chronicle, Times, and 


Poetry : To the President of France. 
Swort Articies: Rapids of the St. Lawrence; The American Magazine; Jewish 
Divorce. 
New Books. 
lication in wee numbers gives to it a great advantage over its month! 
conipubatents the spi rtand freshness aie content” ad dings 
“ The subscriber to , in effect is a subscriber for all the periodicals of Eu- 
rope, for the most Ee A oo avi’ their articles are republished in this Awd . i 


Postrace Free.—To all subseribers within 1500 miles, who remit in advance, directly to the 
effice of publication at Boston, the sum of 3ix Dollars, we will continue the work beyond the 
year, as long as shall be equivalent to the cost of postage. 

Published weekly at Six Dollars a year, by E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





HARPS. 
F. BROWNE & O6O., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six 
5. ahs Wareroome 28 Broadway. , Octave 


3. F. BROWNE would callthe attention ofadmirers of this begnetietinsecmneat, te the 
elegant wibiiahiment in arp were Ore 2 produce gat 

Spams enmaieabe korean tat 

- fit Stabe parienany for for ccammale sof c aitanate, in th comm “Ailat Of prices a1 and 

bed the co authors, received on a = sprue repaired, singe, Se Music for the Harp 

So given aud received. if not ou bend. by the next arrival). | mee an 


ips Orders for 
une 16-—6m 
REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 
gp*srts on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards, which will be cashed at ANY Bang 
in THE UnireD Krncpom; 
Also Packaces or Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


Ary Part or PE, by 
EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TransaTLANTIC Express 
At Adams & Co’s i6 and ig WALL STREET.” 
Small parcels wit be received till 9 1-24. Mm. of the day of sailing of EVERY ErtaMEe 
we Evrore. Api i2. lyr. 


PROF. AL&X. C. BARRY'S TRICOPHEROUS 
oar MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The facts in relatiog to this article speak for 
themselves. It has been ten years before the world, with « dipstantty increasing sale. 
fe’ > e Gabe as ne poet preparation for rmnaiing Scurf, Dandruff, and 
alp, a 80 arken 
Hau iris by g, Glossing, thening. snd | Promoting 


Medical 

caves Rheumati ’ of the Glands Tamours Era oly ani > 
is kept in the Farmer, and tn the rade but of the Fro te ga, and 
+o; the Fealtences of our City Merchants and Mechanics, as the aes ot application for 
and the of Insects, For those encrustations 
used it knows it 
ae Peppereten m Secording 
loss of able Or. 











for the Hair and the skin now Salone the cians 
TY-Five Canes, af 
PRINCIPAL Sore, os 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canada. 








TS aig MOEA, HA on ‘Chie Gt December Isblrat ee a 
Ghe has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
~ “a nasage to Bermuda. -wsseerenenereeresseeenns $35 
St. Thomas 70 
There is e regular Mail egumuaiaton berm Bi Town anda West India 
fee MERLIN willtake freight. Apply to 
E CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 


ot No Letters or Mails will be received on board of the Merlin, except 
Oke. riin, wae 


C Edward Habicht, Chairman, 


J. LEANDER STARR, ated Pai 


WARD T. RICHARDS: 
phiets containing the sake 
ye .- jand Anrep Report 
Ty wall of the capital is | 
the local d as 
{should any sucha rise] 0! 


Thirty day: 
of 


oy 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by 


1849, &c., can be had free 


Hohl 








ofthe different Loca] Boards 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


0,008 oping, oF $2,000,000, 


by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838 
A Savincs Banc ror THE WIDOW ann THE OnpHanN.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


wEW YoRK. 
John J. Paimer, Faaning C. Tucker, 
— ee } a ie 

e Barclay enry um. 

Samuel 8. How Robert J. Dillon, 
Willlam Van Hook ° Joseph Gaillard, J: 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 

BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
John ry meh #.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain Dr. J: H. McCullon. 

BOSTON. Ben} 

George M. Thacher: jamin Seaver 
Israe ea: : ow D. Brigham 
Franklin Dexter, A. Grattan, B. B.M. Consul 


Pet Pe Cates | fates, and epertatendent of the U.8, Local Board 
ON, General Accountant, 
ot peat, prospectus, myer names 


of agents, medi- 


charge, on application at 


pafestnentty invested inthe United States, in the names of th: 
always to the Assured in cases of dispuied, pot 


1 otherwise. 
eare Stowsed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
80 effecta Policy which will entitle them 


at any timeto a 


them, without note or deposit of 


Medical ry py oe attend ay at one o'clock. P. M., a. 71 Wall Str 
d Agencies. All communications to be ae = = Umeg 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


jan 5 





HIS COMPANY pr prepared to grant ASSURANCES ON LIVES 
T% sell Annuities,to purchase 


the most accurate 


of assurance much more favourable than th 
— and their general] 


ently pon Bess to the immense sum 
sent out ofthe Province 


SS 

To parties who may atany time 
their premiums, this thle Compeny will 
the value of 


such =f as 
eo. for an equitable consid 


grant Policies payable at death fai 


li —— thus aseu 
papell 
7 TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure 2100 on a Single Life, 


» Reversions, and to transact all business in whic 


calculated from data; 
small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that 


they may have made, and it fechor i 
Raa Fa iar five or ‘more full premiums 
7eon 

Three-fourths ef the profits realized in the Mutual Brench are yearly divided amongat the 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


whether single ¢ or x Jotut 


ik of 


and the Company is 
money commands in 
the low rate of interest at- 


iy large expenditure can 
is annually published by the Company and 
can it be said that i investsall its Funds in C, 
Pay y British or Foreign Companies neat ‘tn 
neasiy 9 solitary instance] neither Great Britain nor the aeighbouring Sta 


feel disinclined, or unable to continu 


which is year! 
which [and this is 
tes can fairly offer 


© the payment of 
representative of 


of the Company is that it is mot desirous to make profits by lapsed 


To Assure £100 ona Single Life, 

















38 King Street. Hamilton, 9th April 1850. 





Withparticipatior Profits Without purticipation of Profits 
Age, Ansaa) Hf. womeyt Quarterly! Age. } Annual | Hf. Yearl 
P umn | Pre Premium. Premium. Premium: Quarterly 
2 . “a. | “. ‘ee 2 s. 4. & 4. Z2eaa4 
20 iw Gfew 09 9 *@ isn 018 4 0 7 10 
% (22 8 11 10 Ol 2 25 1l4 7 617 8 . 2. 
SO 29 3/15 2? 012 10 » 26 2 ..@ '§ 010 6 
3 | 216 7118 1 } O14 BS Ii26 4 1 8 8] 612 1 
Tabies o! Rates, forms oi proposal, and a+! other | ntormati b 
Officeand Agencies. eabraditrexmuaties « 
THOMAS M. 


SIMONS, Secre . 
apide 





Ts GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP 


Steamshi — 
s “ GLASGOW,” 





1962 T ons, and 4°0 horse 
is appointed to sail from 
al 2 oclo:k noon. 


wer, N. Stewart, (late of the Cunard 
ew York direct for Glasgow, on Saturday 


A }, 1851 
Intending passengers are 





ge 
but to communicate at once 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


PANY’S powerful ne w 


steamers,) Commander 
, the 6th Decex mber next, 


Passage Mopey—Fuet Ghia, (Steward’s Fee included) Minety Dollars, 


ve do. 
No come ee passengers tak 
nn faoke  oetalens, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board 
Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to 
New York, 


J. MeSYMON, 


. 33 Broadway 
wih the Acee” no attention to reports of the Ship being full, 




















TN ate CT ep 
a "id bhsanoe | Conban. “wir — 
Cambria. 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard tow—red ct 

























port. 
From 
Europa ......«+- +++ee+-Boston..... scoccnoee sce I ORROREA cocecccetl 
Canada, --New York, > “Wednesday... saghps peas “> ion = 
Cambri d "Wed ednesday......... ++eNov. 26th, « 
Africa edn acoedees vooelae Srd, 
lay... --Dee. 10th 
y Dee. ith “ 
di +» Dee. 24th 
lay.. seeeeDee. Slat * 
Passage from New York or Boston to Laverpoel—iat Cabin.. seeesesesee 120 
eeeeee eeeeeece 7 


Preigtt will be. ro ut SD opeais bepend on cmennt for porsasal expennee, 
reigL¢ ec 

An —— ies 4, tee ~ ~ = 

All and must pass threugh the Post Orricer. 

For freight or passage, apply to BE. CURARD, dr. 


F recel 
edie ace rae Satire ong comme win Bin 


Persons intending to take oo. Eacant in He Rovel Mall Steamelips, are are requested 
to call at the office, way, before believing the reports that the ships are full. 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STBAMBERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 
Sethe Reape it moe e cies 
ite Pei Alt a Neary inp seo p i cepted nf hla Bite, 
es ar GS novccocesecccveccccescsscecese porcine, tam 
ving built b 
a been au also in tol Bagine Government service pa Ren care 


in their En Pelaganee or strength and 


tor 
from New York to Liverpool, 130. Wxclusive extra 
pra, ee otis a ae ms “pe 
surgeon will be attached to ship. 
No berth can be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF a rom 





A 
PACIFIC. 
ARCTI 


These shi 
ee Some 


d their 
“nies a 
tate Rooms 


From New York 
"M oe ee. 












arch.. ...e0. .5th, 1851 8th, 1853 
.. March... Igoe eee - es February ......280d, ” 
. + *APrilessee oo0e 24, os pecoseae ch. sho cunbadl 4 
April.......e0el! 16th; a o-March....+..0<e2ad, “ 
RP ccces veee-10th, os eo ee April... ..0 seeee 5 * 
sssee Mayo. oecceses be soeeApril =. seveee * 
: ° ay... vos sevenedthy > 
y... - 
“ “ 
“ a 
“ « 
oe “ 
“ Ww “ 
ecese reoe <eaneer? amee "18th, « w oe Au ° ° 
senses September... - .. september. ..... a 
vee OCtObOr ...0esKhth, .. September......17th, “ 
Saturday ...... October ...0..25th, WwW : I. sevceees-let, “ 
Saturday ......November.....8th, “ w + 2 October . coocece 1Otn, “ 
cers seeeee November ....22d, ‘ roe =f 3 » 
oe December .... 6th, at Wi .»« November ......12th, “ 
Saturday oseees December .. .. 20th, be w ° + ERUOMEROT <0 000- SRR, . 
.-December...... 15th, “ 
wi .. December «..... 27th, « 

For freight or passage, apply to 

K. COLLINS Fe. fad i: anna N.Y 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & 60. 


ERTS & CO. 18 king "s ome Yard, London. 
or e DRAPER. Jr.,8 Boulevard Montmartre, Paris. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, | eer Me Bullion, Specie, Jew- 
eiry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are ‘signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein exp lo 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE STHAM NAVIGATION CO. 


Ts UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, 5. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1851, on the followiug daye— 











Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
.+«  Saturday....ssse0. Feb. 8) Franklin.... Wednesday.....March 12 
eese March 8 | Humboldt A 9 
April 5) Franklin 7 
ay $/ Humboldt June 4 
Fs May 31/| Franklin July 2 
sees June 28/ Humboldt esas July 
cece iy, 26 | Franklin cose Aug. 27 
aeee 23) Humboldt sees > 7 24 
cece Som 20 | Franklin oees 2 
evce 18 | Humboldt cose Nov. i9 
cose ae Franklin oe Dec. 17 

sopping a ati 


ways. 
These Steamers, built ex for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, ae 
not surpassed either for hos. ig strength or om ytd by any vessels afloat, Their aecomm - 
dations for passengers are of the most approved k 
ening 


Stopping at So pton both goi Soe potent u offer to passen 
to Loni on, advaniages over any Other it line in the ing, they of both both time oak meone 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, ......... mer 
From Havre thew! pare oe ton to NOW York. .ee.sccccscsescccsccescoecessest, 800 
No passage secured until paid for 
An experienced Surgeon on boerd. 
For freight or passage. apply tc 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broad wag 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havr 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. cos 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND ATH OF EVERY MONTH 





’ be Marte very pak hag ogee a following ships, which will suc - 

9d each other in the order in which they are named, from New 
York 0 on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th Sod 2th, Portsmouth 
On the let and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 

Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Daye of Sailing from 
New York. Lendon. 

Devonshire,new, Hovey, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8\|June 28,Oct. 2%, Feb. 28 
Northumberland, Lord, se « 24/July 13, Nov. 18, March 13 
Southampton, new, Tinker Jane8, Oct, 8, Feb. 8 “ 28, = 
Victoria, Champion, | “ 2, “ 25, «24 Aug i3’ Dec.is’ April 13 
Hendrik. Hudson, Warner, July 8, Nov. 8, Mar = 2 * %, > & 
Marg. Evans, Pr om. ° *. 'e Sept. 1s, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec. 8 “ 2, 28 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, om™, * 24, 42 ee Oct. is’ Feb.13, June 18 


These ships are all of the first claes, and are commanded by able aad ex rpoyeny navig 
ne Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.. are of tbe best descrp- 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, withot wines 
and yr Neither the Gotins Puganen oftnese » ackets | will be cr or eure, 
rey or packages, sent by them, unless regular are signed theretor, Ape 

. . OHN GRISWOLD, 76 South street, N. Y. 
\y ‘ and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, London 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
‘* as a ofthe ——— Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
a 












for their on » Ist, 11th, and 26th ef every month, the 
ships to succeed each other in the {ive follawlog orden i. ; 

Ships. Captains. From le York Fiom Liverpool. 
Iscac Webb.........-. ropper........Mar. 1....July “Nov. 1 Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dec. 16 
Constellation., --Allen,....++.- cocccecldcccceecdlscoeee o-Ih].---+ +02 0tBeccves 
Yorkshire. . coceeSNOMPMAN.., 1 54000016...00000 .16...._--.16}Jan 1. “May 1...Sept 1 
Isaac Wright...........Furber...... ++». Apr. 1... Aug. 1.....Dec. 1 -16 
Waterloo ......46. ovecKIMVOFe. - vcccccesesbhsvidesecs Theccsiess 11}. 26 
Montezuma........ ...De Courcy. eeeep eros 16.. I 1 
Columbia. .........++0+Bryer...eceseeces er peed | 
Underwriter... .- coe Shipley... ccscceee ollsece 
Manhattan.........++- Wh etafl....ccosrceclG....seee 16. 

New York... > gee. soeers ool d, -»-Junel. 

West Point. eecesscorccehbocccece ookbe +26 

Fidelia. ......00secsee Seiboty baiebd YORE, | oo lBeee ee hig ie 1 
These ships are allof the largest class, anhi are > esmntnaned by men of character ex. 

Perience. ir cabin eneomumenesions are all that can be desirsd in point of comfort ané 

convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. 


tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to ive; J. cocccbomebishsaodee 
to New York...-sseeescesecess 80 
Agents for ships west Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CARO W, N. oe 
A. TAYLOR & CO., hiverpoo 
Agents for ships Manhatten, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Ee Gatiaabi, Yorkshire, Fidelia, 
Isaac Webb, and New ort, 
GOODHUE & CO., or C, H. MARSHALL, & CO. N. ¥ 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpeo). 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships willieave Havre on the 16th, and New York on ti e 
let of each month, as follows :— how Yee. 
lew Yor 





Ss 


Havre. 


8ST. DENIS lst January 16th Febru: 
Follansbee, master. lst May... ... : ; 16th Jun 
lst September C1 





8ST, NICHOLAS, Ist February .....---- Mareb, 
Bragdon, master. lat June......--++ee- ++ 9 16th July, 
4 let October......+-+ --. (16th November, 

MERCURY, (New clipper.) lst March.......- sees (16th April, 
Conn, master fit daly se corevopece ° } 16th August 

Ist November. . ..--++- December 
WILLIAM TELL, new. Ist April.......+++++«» (16th May, P 
Willard, master, } tat Aig nh 640 oniee } 18th Septémer, 

Ist December....++- (16th January 


They are al} first class New York built vessels, provided with ‘all requisite articles for the 
comfort and convenience of 


gers and commanded by men of ex sgt 
trade. The price of pessnge te @iob withon wines oF liquors ~“ 
Goods sent to the su! willbe orwarded free pos any congo be 
YDau OKEN. naga 
aug 4° 





W. YOUNG, BDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, NO. 3 BAKCLAY STREET. 





